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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Hope from Russia 

EWS from the Russian front remains good. The German 
Ne is obviously more than a planned withdrawal. 

Position after position has been retaken though nowhere 
is there evidence of panic or stampede. The approaches to 
Moscow have been cleared to a depth of between eighty and a 
hundred miles, the German grip on Leningrad is loosened, 
while in the Crimea and along the Don the situation is improv- 
ing. The German armies overreached themselves, strained 
their communications badly, and were surprised by winter 
and a Russian counterattack before they could deliver a final 
assault on the big Russian cities. How far this failure must be 
attributed to grave miscalculation of the Russians’ strength and 
whether it is due in part to the Russian use of reserves which 
the Germans imagined they would never dare employ—these 
are questions that experts might but certainly will not yet 
answer. It is possible that the Russians dismissed all likelihood 
of an attack from Japan, now that the Japanese are fully en- 
gaged in China and the South Pacific, and made extensive use 
of Siberian-trained troops. German morale—both in the 
forces and at home—has been shaken by these reverses. The 
Blitzkrieg doctrine calls for continuous successes ; hold-ups, 
delays and set-backs are little short of defeats ; and a Blhitzkneg 
that becomes a boomerang-krieg is sheer disaster. The dis- 
missal of high general officers like Brauchitsch and von List— 
to say nothing of the sudden death of von Reichenau in cir- 
cumstances that recall the equally sudden demise of General 
von Fritsch—are symptoms of indecision, if of nothing worse, 
in the German High Command. The Nazi radio is busily 
informing its people that the Russians are formidable oppon- 
ents with superiority in numbers (this the German people 
always knew) and even in equipment (a statement that must 
surprise and startle them). ‘T'wo months ago, they were being 
assured that the Soviet armies were on the point of annihilation, 
and that all that remained were those operations glibly spoken 
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of as “ mopping-up.”” Now the “ moppers-up ” have, in their 
turn, become the “‘ mopped.” 


Warnings 

VERY silver lining has its cloud behind it. There are 

certain dangers in an uncritical enthusiasm over this 
encouraging news from Russia. In the first place, we may be 
tempted to relax our own war efforts, imagining that the war 
has already been half-won for us on the Eastern front. Nothing 
could be more foolish. It is therefore unwise to exaggerate 
these Russian successes. They are considerable ; they have 
been won by sound staff work and by hardy courage and 
endurance ; they may well prove to have been the turning 
point of the whole war. But to accept them with undue optim- 
ism is to court serious discouragement and depression if the 
Germans succeed in regaining the offensive during the spring 
and in laying further siege to Moscow and Leningrad. This 
will not, of course, mean that these victories will lose their 
significance. Far from it. They have shown that German 
mechanized forces can be held and defeated ; they will have 
exploded the myth of German invincibility on land ; and the 
Germans will not recover from the losses and the exhaustion 
they have met with in this campaign. But undue optimism now 
may spell unwarranted pessimism later. There is another and a 
more domestic danger. The Russian successes have gone to 
the head of a number of people in Great Britain. Some of 
them have been impressed with Russian unity and solidarity 
whereas they had been told beforehand that the Soviet struc- 
ture was thoroughly rotten and would crumble at once beneath 
foreign invasion. Others who looked lovingly towards the 
Soviets but feared they were militarily weak, have discovered 
of a sudden that Soviet Russia is a very strong military Power. 
The ordinary man, with no special political leanings, is begin- 
ning to argue that there is something to be said for the internal 
system of a country that can oppose so vigorous and successful 
a resistance to the Nazis. In other words, Russian successes 
are being confused with Bolshevik successes. And there is a 
sufficient supply of woolly-minded enthusiasts and not-so- 
woolly-minded propagandists to thicken this confusion. Mr. 
Churchill was very careful to distinguish between our full 
sympathy with, and aid for, Russia and any approval of the 
Russian Communist regime. We are allied with Russia, we 
rejoice at the Russian victories, because Russia was savagely 
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attacked by Germany, as were Poland, Holland, Belgium and 
Norway. The Russian people had and have a perfect right to 
defend themselves and their territory, and they are doing it— 
at the moment—remarkably well. We can learn several 
lessons from them. But our opinion of Communism remains 
unchanged. It may well be that, after the trials and the 
suffering of war, there will emerge a new Russia—in part, if 
not wholly, de-Bolshevised, abandoning the materialistic and 
Marxian principles upon which the pre-1941 Communism was 
built, and with the emphasis on Russia rather than on any 
Soviet. It may also be that the Russian Government will 
endeavour to re-enter the comity of nations from which it has 
been practically ostracized for the past twenty years : and it 
would re-enter it naturally through association with Great 
Britain and the United States. These things may indeed be. 
But it is better far not to anticipate, not to indulge in too wishful 


thinking but to keep fixed in our minds the distinction between 


Russia and the Soviets, and clearly to understand that we can 
have generous sympathy with the one while we abominate 
most of what the other stands for. 


Europe—Europe 
fe iies most pressing of all post-war tasks will be the recon- 


struction of Europe. Economically, a vast relief organiza- 
tion will be required, and it is indeed good to know that food 
and other stocks are already being accumulated for this highly 
important purpose. Politically, it appears probable that there 
will have to be an armistice settlement—to last for two, three 
or even five years—while problems are being studied and 
solved. Tempers must cool and the memories of cruelty and 
oppression by which countless minds have been seared, will have 
gradually to soften before any new order can be validly estab- 
lished. Great Britain, the United States and Russia will have 
a great deal to say in this reconstruction. And yet not one of 
these Powers is European—in the full sense of that word. Since 
the sixteenth century England’s development has been colonial 
and oceanic ; Russia is semi-Asiatic and Bolshevik ; in addi- 
tion, the United States are a projection of Europe overseas, 
though with a different spirit and a decided change of medium 
and atmosphere. In this work of reconstruction great heed 
should now be paid to the Governments of those continental 
countries which have been able to remain in contact with the 
Allies. Real attention is being given, in the occupied countries, 
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to any Allied, and particularly any British, statement which 

bears upon this general problem. And it must be confessed 

that such statements are not always reassuring. The Times 

and the Foreign Secretary have been recent sinners in this 

respect. We must remind ourselves that the smaller European 

peoples who detest the Germans do not necessarily like English- 

men or Russians. The former they frequently distrust, and 

most of them dislike and fear the latter. Any talk of recon- 

stituting Europe under a joint Anglo-Russian leadership and 

influence would be disastrous. The fact that these peoples will 

have regained their liberty through an Anglo-American- 

Russian victory does not mean that they will welcome or would 

even tolerate an Anglo-American-Russian reorganization of 
the Continent. Fortunately, there are several healthy signs | 
that this danger will be circumvented. The rapprochement 

between Poland and Russia is most significant. In spite of 
their unhappy experiences of Russia during the last century 

and this, the Poles are willing to co-operate with the Russians 

against the Nazis whom they consider by far the greater danger 

to their country and to civilization generally. The Poles are 

certainly mindful of Catholic and European values as well of 
their national interests : and their behaviour in this matter 

should be a sufficient answer to the hesitant isolationists—in 

the United States and elsewhere—who were opposed to any 

assistance to Soviet Russia. It is in Russia’s interest too to have 

a strong buffer State between herself and Germany. The 

agreements reached some time ago between Poles and Czechs 

and, more recently, between the Greeks and Yugoslavs to act 

in close collaboration now and in the post-war years are further 

pointers to that possible federation of States in Eastern and 

Central Europe, stretching from the Baltic to the Balkans, 

which alone can provide stability and security for the countries 

situated between Germany and Russia. 


France 

FTER the Franco-Prussian war Disraeli wrote: “ I can- 

not see any prospect of the revival of Franceas amilitary 
puissance. She is more likely to be partitioned than to conquer 
Europe again.” And yet, by the end of the century, France 
had built up an important colonial empire and an army far 
more efficient than in 1870. After the world war of 1914—18 
it was France again that dominated Europe. In the past 
France has shown an extraordinary resilience. Will the same 
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phenomenon be witnessed after this war too? There are some 
serious reasons for doubt. For many decades now the French 
birth rate has been remarkably low, and the Germans will do 
their best to accentuate this falling rhythm. One of the Nazi 
motives in keeping a million and a half French war prisoners is 
certainly biological. Political differences among the French 
would appear to be latent rather than suppressed or trans- 
cended. In unoccupied France there has been a certain revival 
of national spirit among youth, and in general the population 
has rallied to Pétain. But how far this represents an acceptance 
of the best available modus vivendi for the time being and to 
what extent it is a genuine reaction against the Third Republic, 
are not so clear. Meanwhile, events have placed the Vichy 
Government in a far stronger position. German reverses in 
Russia and the entry into war of the United States have made it 
necessary for the Germans to handle the French more carefully. 
Direct pressure will no longer serve, their approach has to be 
more subtle. Pétain himself has shown a dogged obstinacy i in 
refusing to be pushed into more far-reaching co-operation with 
the Nazis than is necessitated by the armistice conditions. 
True, the Germans can still requisition what they want ; 
only there is less and less to requisition. They have not secured 
the use of the French fleet and, in spite of Weygand’s dismissal, 
they are not in control of the North African possessions. Far 
too many Frenchmen— industrialists, politicians and journalists 
—are in sympathy with Germany or in German pay : and the 
reckoning with these French quislings will be a severe one. 
Pétain apart, the general attitude of the Vichy Government is 
opportunist. Whatever the outcome of the war, they are 
hoping to emerge in a position favourable to themselves. They 
are not pro-German, but few of them are definitely pro-Allied. 
They are balancing precariously between two stools, hoping 
dexterously to shift that balance to avoid the proverbial 
fall. 


The Latin Countries 

HE current Hibbert Journal has an article on Matthew 

Arnold’s views on France. To Arnold it appeared—but more 
for moral than political reasons—that, in the French character, 
“ the Germanic steadiness and seriousness gave way more and 
more ; the Gaulish.salt, the Gaulish gaiety, quickness, senti~ 
ment and sociability, the Latin rationality, prevailed more and 
more, and they had the field nearly to themselves.” The 
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author of this article, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, improves on Arnold 
by suggesting that this canker is now affecting other Latin 
nations—the Italians especially ; the Spaniards in a lesser, 
but still formidable degree ; the Rumanians. Arnold and Mr. 
Fyfe exaggerate. But it is certain that an Allied victory will 
create considerable problems for these Latin peoples. The 
Italian entry into the war was deplorable, both in its moment 
and its manner ; and the Italian conduct of the war provokes 
an amused contempt rather than any more positive reaction. 
It is understood that the Italians do not like war and, in par- 
ticular, do not like this war. Their history stamps them as 
fundamentally anti-German : it is part of their present tragedy 
that they have been forced—or have forced themselves—on to 
the side of Germany, and a Germany that is anti-Christian and 
anti-Catholic, completely opposed to the things of mind and 
spirit for which Italy, in her better moments, has always stood. 
More recent colonial ambitions, which Britain and France did 
not sufficiently appreciate, and the fiasco of sanctions have 
combined with the effervescence of Fascist education to throw 
Fascist Italy into the wrong—and fatally wrong—camp. The 
war has revealed Italy as a very second-rate Power, far weaker 
and incidentally more corrupt than one had imagined. Gener- 
ally, Italians are civilized, friendly and kind. It is frequently 
stated that they were the best of the occupying troops at the 
end of the last war. But there are exceptions. The Italian 
administration in Lybia and Abyssinia was marked with 
undeniable atrocities : Graziani, in particular, was guilty of 
abominable treatment of the Senussi who have been recently 
given the guarantee that they will not fall again under Italian 
rule. British prisoners of war in Italy are being treated with 
great consideration : but it seems that Italy, like Germany, has 
her Eastern face, and this Eastern face is no pleasant one. 
Greeks and Yugoslavs have an old score to pay. The Ustachi, 
a terrorist organization that now functions in Croatia, are 
largely Italian-trained. Even in the Balkans, however, the 
Italians show to some advantage when compared with Ger- 
mans, Hungarians and Bulgars who have—all three—behaved 
outrageously. The Italians have a knack of coining proverbs. 

“ If the Allies win ”’ they say, “ we are losers : should Germany 
win, we are lost.”” It is the old situation of “‘ Heads, I win ; 
tails, you lose,”’ into which the Duce has pushed his unfortunate 
people. It will not be easy to restore territory in North Africa 
to Italy. The Senussi and presumably also the Abyssinians 
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have been guaranteed their freedom, and then Italian prestige 
in the Moslem world has sunk desperately low. Yet Italy 
does need raw materials and requires some satisfactory outlet 
for her surplus population. If, as is by no means unlikely, it be 
agreed that the North African territories be administered by an 
international board or be controlled by some two or three 
greater Powers, working in concert, then Italy might once again 
play an important réle in such administration. 

‘Spain too is in a difficult position. The war has made it 
difficult for her to proceed with the task of internal reconstruc- 
tion. Food conditions are bad, discontent is rife. Franco has 
been forced to show a favourable face to the Germans without 
giving them more than he need. This may explain why the 
Spanish Press is frequently anti-British while Spanish behaviour 
is reasonably neutral. Good work has been done by Sir 
Samuel Hoare and other British representatives in Madrid. 
Our home press has never abandoned its prejudices against 
General Franco but, in spite of its many rumoured crises, Spain 
remains neutral or, for political purposes, non-belligerent. 
The country has at least not been used as a base of operations 
against ourselves. It is always possible that the Germans may 
march through Spain : they would not be welcomed, but it 
is equally certain that they would not be actively opposed. 
However, the demands of the Russian front and of other 
commitments—together with a growth of rapprochement 
between Spain and Vichy France—make an invasion of these 
two countries much less likely. What Spain urgently needs is 
a long period of internal reconstruction, and some lessening 
of the tension of the civil war that is still so noticeable. It is to 
Spain’s credit that she has preserved neutrality. There has been 
strong German pressure ; and there must have been Spanish 
misgivings concerning an Allied victory. We must face the 
fact that an Allied triumph over Nazism and Fascism will 
rouse strong feelings in the victorious peoples against any and 
every system that has been labelled “ Fascist” or “ semi- 
Fascist.” 


War in the Far East 

Wr the Japanese attack on British and American 
possessions the war has become a world war in a wider 

sense than that of 1914-1918. News from the Far East is bad. 

Once more is the military advantage with the aggressor. 

Peoples that would resort to war only for defence have again 
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been surprised and outmanceuvred. Polite but insincere 
conversations with the U.S.A. served as a screen behind which 
operations were actually set in motion. The question suggests 
itself inevitably whether Britain and the United States ought 
to have been so taken by surprise and so easily outmanceuvred, 
That there was gross negligence at Pearl Harbour is evident 
from the dismissal of the highest officers concerned. In the 
Philippines American and Filipino troops have put up a sturdy 
resistance—thanks in large part to the foresight and direction 
of General MacArthur. The Dutch apparently were more 
ready than either the Americans or ourselves. Is this merely 
another example of “‘ democratic ” unpreparedness which will 
involve great expenditure and considerable sacrifice of lives 
before the situation can be righted ? It was obvious that the 
Japanese would not accept any longer than it suited their 
convenience the British-American postulates for peace in the 
Pacific : namely, that China has the right to freedom and 
independence, that economic problems are to be settled by 
negotiation and arbitration, never by brute force, and that the 
*‘ open door ” must remain for international trade. All these 
postulates are explicitly rejected in the Japanese scheme for a 
Far Eastern “ Co-prosperity Sphere,” with themselves as a 
vast spider at the centre of the net. Japanese policy has for a 
long time been purely and selfishly national. The one question 
was : would it pay them better to take sides in the war or to 
wait until the post-war congresses, when other Powers would be 
exhausted and themselves strong. The formation of the 
A.B.C.D. front was a reminder that not too much was to be 
expected from the second alternative: the A.B. and D. 
countries had evidently committed themselves to full freedom 
for C. Yet Japanese opinion at home was very divided. An 
influential body of politicians and business men wanted to 
avoid war at any reasonable price, and there were moderates 
who desired to avoid it at almost any cost. Whether conces- 
sions could have been made, sufficient to keep the Japanese out 
of war and to help them to “ save their face >that mysterious 
Oriental necessity—is not clear. In any such concessions the 
Americans would have had the chief réle to play, and they~ 
were not prepared to play it. One sign of indecision in Tokio 
is surely to be noted in the date of the Japanese attack. Had 
they invaded Malaya and the Dutch Indies immediately after 
gaining control of Indo-China, we would have been in a far 
more awkward position than we actually are. For the moment 
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we have lost heavily : but we shall be able heavily to strike 
back. We have another enemy whose strength and fanaticism 
must not be underrated : but we now have the full support and 
co-operation of the United States. It is their war at last as 
well as ours. 


Malaya 

HE question returns. Ought we to have been taken by 

surprise so badly? In a general way, the reply would be 
“* No.” But there are some reasons and excuses. The problem 
is not solved by calling Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, in the 
words of a noble lord, a “‘ nincompoop.” We are suffering 
in Malaya from the defection of the French, It is one of this 
war’s ironies thaf the restoration of French freedom depends 
upon our victory, and that this victory is being continuously 
impeded by the French themselves. It is not easy to forget that 
the French yielded at once to the Japanese in Indo-China and 
resisted ourselves in Syria. The pre-war defence of Malaya 
and Singapore was established on the assumption that Indo- 
China would be in French hands and therefore no overland 
attack was possible through the Malay peninsula. The French 
fleet based on Camranh Bay and our ships, working from 
Singapore, could have protected the Malay coastline from sea- 
borne invasion. The Malayan aerodromes were not guarded 
against land attack because such land attack was not envisaged. 
This reasoning held good until the summer of 1940. Where we 
have evidently been at fault is in not understanding at once 
that circumstances were radically altered. It can be argued 
that after Dunkirk we had to arm for home defence, for the 
protection of Egypt and the Middle East and latterly to provide 
aid for Russia. The argument is strong. But. those in charge 
were slow to read the writing on the wall : and very clear that 
writing was. The collapse of France was followed by Japanese 
demands on Indo-China. On June 2oth, 1940, the French 
agreed to the stoppage of supplies to China over the Haiphong- 
Kunming railway, this leaving the Burma Road as the only 
route by which large stores of war material could reach Chiang 
Kai-shek. Less than a month afterwards, we too agreed to 
close the Burma Road. The French permission was given to 
send a number of Japanese inspectors into Indo-China. Con- 
sequently they secured a foothold and in September, 1940, a 
more far-reaching agreement was concluded that provided air 
and land bases for the Japanese. At first the Japanese troops 
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in Indo-China remained in the northern part of the country, 
giving the impression that they were intended for service against 
the Chinese : later they were withdrawn from the North, and 
many were stationed in Hainan Island, thus facilitating a 
southward move. If we were slow to realize the changed con- 
ditions, we were also late—as were the Americans—in discover- 
ing the extent to which the Japanese had been working among 
the peoples of the Pacific islands and of Thailand. Their 
“ fifth column” activities had been thoroughly organized : 
they had an entire stable of Trojan ponies already in position. 
The Kra isthmus, connecting Burma with Malaya across a strip 
of Thailand, will play an important part in later fighting. 
Whether a counterattack from Burma over this isthmus is 
practicable remains to be seen : but the isthmus is exposed to 
attack from the sea on either side. 


Japan and Christianity 
HERE are Christians and indeed Catholics in Japan but 
they are a tiny minority—with little influence on the 

national life. Yet the story of Catholic missionary effort in 

the islands is remarkable and heroic. St. Francis Xavier 

landed at the port of Kagoshima in 1549 and established a 

tradition that never completely disappeared during the two 

centuries in which Japan was cut off from intercourse with 

Europe. Thirty years after the advent of Xavier, the number of 

native Catholics was 200,000, with 250 churches. The earliest 

missionaries were received with a certain favour but soon 
persecution raged—intermittently for a time and becoming 
subsequently a systematic policy. The faith, devotedness and 
courage of the Japanese martyrs, several of whom were mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, including three canonized saints, 
are among the most glorious qualities recorded in the Church’s 
missionary history. From the mid-seventeenth century Japan 
deliberately turned its back on the West, and jealously excluded 
all European contacts. Not till 1844. was any Western mis- 
sionary able to return. Since that date there has been a steady 
trickle of apostolic labourers into the country and a steady, if 
scarcely speedy, flow of converts. The Société des Missions 

Etrangéres, German Jesuits, the Dames de St. Maur and the 

Sisters of St. Paul de Chartres, Trappists, Marianists and 

Religious of the Sacred Heart—all these have shared in the 

work. Progress has been far slower than on the Chinese 

mainland. The Japanese imitate more skilfully than they 
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originate. Unfortunately what they have copied from the 
West has not been its Christian faith (that was not conspicuous 
in the politicians and traders with whom they had dealings) 
but its industrial system, its machine-made civilization and the 
military conscription prevalent on the European continent. 


South American Problems 


HE Rio de Janeiro conference, while it gave evidence of 

growing collaboration between Southern American 
countries and the United States, did not conceal certain 
differences of outlook in those countries. Chile and, still more 
emphatically, the Argentine hesitated for some time before 
they signed the common agreement ; and then they signed 
with certain reserves. In Chile the internal situation is not 
easy ; in some respects it is dangerous. For the Argentine the 
main concern is an economic one. The most developed of 
South American countries, the Argentine has to purchase raw 
materials abroad in exchange for her own agricultural products. 
On account of the war her trade with Britain and of course 
with Germany has dwindled alarmingly, and the markets 
open to her in the U.S.A. are shrinking. The problem is further 
complicated by the existence in the Argentine, as in Chile and 
Brazil, of considerable German settlements. In Southern 
Chile—for example in Osorno.and Valdivia—it is said that 
“even the dogs bark in German,” so pronounced is the 
German influence. In the Argentine there are innumerable 
Nazi-financed clubs, schools, athletic and intellectual societies, 
volunteer corps, and the like. Germans in the country are 
compelled to belong to these various bodies, to pay subscrip- 
tions and to engage in propaganda. Indeed it is confidently 
stated that all Nazi propaganda in the Argentine—and there 
is plenty of it—has to be paid for by the Germans resident 
there. Some of the most successful farmers and business men 
are of German origin, and they are now being employed as 
political agents. Supervision is exercised from the Nazi 
Embassy in Buenos Ayres over all German Argentinians : a 
careful dossier is kept, with notes on the political “ reliability ” 
or otherwise of each individual. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there exists a kind of Gestapo among these Germans. 
German firms are obliged to dismiss employees who will 
neither subscribe to nor join these Nazi-directed associations : 
ostracism, direct pressure, blackmail, open threats—all these 
expedients have been used to secure control of Germans living 
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in South America. In Brazil and in Peru there is the later and 
not quite so formidable problem of Japanese immigration. 
About 200,000 Japanese colonists have settled in Brazil, the 
majority in the State of Sao Paulo, where they occupy the land 
to either side of railway and roads leading to Sao Paulo city. 
This is evidently planned colonization—with a political purpose 
at the back of it. The same applies to their repeated attempts 
to establish settlements near the Panama Canal. Tokio, some 
time ago, approached the Governments of Colombia and 
Costa Rica for permission to make these settlements. This 
permission was refused but they were granted important fishing 
rights along the coasts ; they have shown themselves every bit 
as interested in the waters as in the fish. In Peru a strong 
dislike of the United States, at least in influential circles, has 
exposed the country to Japanese propaganda. It is stated that 
pro-Japanese elements exist in the Government and the 
armed forces : and only in Peru has any notice been taken of 
the curious theory, put about from Tokio, that the original 
Inca civilization of South America was, in its foundations, 
Japanese. 


HE lot of the neutral can be hard but his position is 


frequently of high importance. Particularly is this true 
of the one large group of peoples that still remain—more or less 
—outside the war. South America is a continent, not a coun- 
try. The problems of its different member-States vary con- 
siderably though there is a common Latin culture and, except 
for Brazil, the common Spanish language, where the inhabi- 
tants are not purely indigenous. Some of the smaller South 
America countries are already at war with Japan and the Axis. 
The South American continent is rich in natural resources, 
quite inadequately developed, and poor in population: it 
could offer splendid opportunities for European immigration 
after the war and there is little doubt that German and Italian 
eyes have been cast lovingly upon it. German propaganda has 
specialised in a South American appeal which now presents an 
Allied victory as a triumph of Russia in Europe, with dreadful 
consequences for the Catholic Church, of which most South 
Americans are members, and of the United States in the extra- 
European world, of which country many of the South American 
States entertain considerable suspicion. The various States 
are scarcely organized for defensive purposes : and an aggres- 
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sive Power controlling the Southern Atlantic would have little 
difficulty in seizing a part of their territory. Distances are 
enormous and make effective defence, in any case, a well-nigh 
impossible problem. The coastline of Chile, for example, 
measures 2,600 miles, with a total population of six millions 
from which to draw defenders. That of Brazil reaches the 
astonishing figure of 5,700 miles. Portuguese influence is 
paramount in Brazil where a national feeling is being encour- 
aged and is making itself evident. Elsewhere there has been 
some revival of a spirit of Hispanidad, partly as a cultural and 
semi-religious reaction against the influence of the United 


States. 


Germany in Brazil 

HE South American country into which the Germans 

have penetrated most deeply is Brazil. 900,000 of them 
live together in the comparatively autonomous province of 
Santa Caterina. The Times of January 16th analysed an 
official report recently issued on the position of Germans in 
that country. Their lives are regulated on German lines : 
children must attend German schools and join German Youth 
movements. “ The D.J.B. (Deutschbrasilianischer Fugendring) has 
a chain of hostels where youths stay the night and hear lectures 
on the new Germany. Parades and rallies held in these hostels 
with the full paraphernalia of Nazi propaganda, have been 
shown in Germany. There are also girls’ camps, and an 
attempt has been made to run fixed (but should this be mixed ?) 
camps despite Government prohibition.” The Nazi Party 
in Brazil has captured the German schools, clubs and institu- 
tions. Clubs and institutions are amalgamated into a Verein or 
union, which is then affiliated to the League of German Oversea 
Societies. A large district such as the province of Rio Grande do 
Sul is organized as.a Nazi Kreis, with its own local Kreisletter or 
Fiihrer. “ Groups operate in all the towns. They are sub- 
divided into cells. Funds are obtained by monthly subscrip- 
tions from party members and from contributions by affiliated 
societies, and further by the well-known German schemes. of 
winter help, one-course meals, and so on. A Press department 
takes orders and instructions direct from Berlin.” Each Kreis or 
district has its Gestapo to put the requisite pressure on individ- 
ual Germans ; and formerly every large town had its Deutsches 
Haus that summoned Germans to appear before its court and 
imposed its penalties—constituting a State within the Brazilian 
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State. These Deutsche Hauser are now suppressed but the process 
of intimidation continues. Add to this the fact that Brazilian 
aviation is in the hands of the Condor and Lufthansa compan- 
ies, both entirely German, and that they control aerodromes in 
remote parts of the country. The Brazilian Government is in a 
difficult position. Recently it has decided to take stronger 
measures against this German menace. The Governors of those 
States where the German influence has been powerful have been 
instructed to proceed energetically with a programme of 
national education that will counteract, and is intended in 
time to oust, this undesirable and unhealthy Nazi influence. 
It would cause little surprise if the Joint anti-Axis declara- 
tion of the South American States should lead, in time, to 
small local invasions by the Japanese, aided by German- 
instigated disturbances in the Argentine and Brazil. 


Catholic Bishops in Germany and Italy 

T is frequently asked whether Catholic bishops in Germany 

and Italy should not have been far more outspoken about 
the war. We have to remember that they are German and 
Italian, in sentiment as also in civic status, as well as Catholic ; 
and they are confronted with extremely awkward problems. 
A recent interchange of letters in the Times brought to public 
notice the important fact that the Italian bishops—with one or 
two very minor exceptions—have been most careful to avoid 
making any statement that might appear to approve of Italy’s 
entry into the war. This attitude is significant when one recalls 
the measure of support they gave to the Abyssinian campaign. 
They have certainly been under no delusion concerning the 
** crusading ” value of Hitler’s attack upon Russia. In Ger- 
many the sermons of Bishop von Galen of Miinster, the com- 
plaint of Bishop Bérnewasser of Trier and latterly the joint 
protest of the Bavarian bishops show that the Catholic authori- 
ties, though they are forced to a certain silence because of 
national considerations, still consider it their obligation to 
denounce what is persecution of the Catholic Church. This 
recent pastoral of the Bavarian bishops summarized the mea- 
sures that were and are being taken against German Catholics. 
The war has put no end to the Nazi effort to de-Christianize 
Germany. The abolition of prayers in the schools, the removal 
of the crucifix—these are the symptoms of this pagan campaign 
against which they issued formal protest. “ While soldiers’ 
graves are being adorned with crosses, the crucifix is being 
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removed from the school. While the army is making better 
provision for the religious needs of soldiers, children are for- 
bidden to pray in the schools for their fathers and brothers.” 
These may seem smaller points when compared with the larger 
issues of the war. What is important is not the ground of the 
present protest as the fact of any protest at all in a Gestapo- 
dominated Germany. The mere fact that Bishop von Galen 
was not at once removed to Dachau after his outspoken and 
energetic denunciation is a sign that the Nazi regime has still to 
reckon with Christian opposition. Were Germany so united as. 
propaganda would have us imagine, this “ turbulent bishop ” 
—to borrow an expression from English history—would have 
very soon been silenced. Nazi doctrines have, to some extent, 
affected German Catholics ; that has to be admitted. But at 
least three quarters among them are bewildered and appalled, 
convinced that they must fight for their country but quite 
unhappy about the present and the future. Referring back to 
the Bavarian protest, it is interesting to record that the first 
official denunciation of the Nazi Party came from the Bavarian 
bishops in 1931. This reprobated five points in the Nazi 
programme and declared that the Nazis even then had adopted 
an anti-Catholic attitude (a KXulturkampfstellung). A later 
statement by the same episcopate, in 1932, accused the Nazi 
Party of striking at the Catholic Church. “ In this struggle,”’ 


they optimistically declared, “‘ we shall yield nothing in moral 
force and fidelity to our predecessors and ancestors of the Bis- 
marckian Kulturkampf.”’ They were better champions than they 
have proved prophets. 


Invasion Echoes 

NE wonders what the delicate ladies of Cranford would 

have said had they witnessed W.A.A.F.s and W.R.E.N.s 
and N.A.A.F.ies parading in theirstreets. Nodoubt their sense of 
refined and genteel economy would not have been outraged by 
war-time rationing. And at least the rumour of invasion did 
reach them. “I can’t quite remember the date,” Cranford’s 
narrator is turning the pages of old letters, “ but I think it. 
was in 1805 that Miss Jenkyns wrote the longest series of letters. 
—on occasion of her absence on a visit to some friends near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. These friends were intimate with the 
commandant there, and heard from himof all the preparations 
that were being made to repel the invasion of Buonaparte,, 
which some people imagined might take place at the mouth 
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of the Tyne. Miss Jenkyns was evidently very much alarmed ; 
and the first part of her letters was often written in pretty 
intelligible English, conveying particulars of the preparations 
which were made in the family with whom she was residing, 
against the dreaded event ; the bundles of clothes that were 
’ packed up ready for a flight to Alston Moor (a wild hilly piece 
of ground between Northumberland and Cumberland) ; the 
signal that was to be given for this flight, and for the simul- 
taneous turning out of the volunteers under arms—which said 
. signal was to consist (if I remember rightly) in ringing the 
church bells in a particular and ominous manner. One day, 
when Miss Jenkyns and her hosts were at a dinner-party in 
Newcastle, this warning summons was actually given (not a 
very wise proceeding, if there be any truth in the moral 
attached to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf ; but so it was), 
and Miss Jenkyns, hardly recovered from her fright, wrote the 
next day to describe the sound, the breathless shock, the hurry 
and alarm ; and then, taking breath, she,added: ‘ How trivial, 
my dear father, do all our apprehensions of the last evening 
appear, at the present moment, to calm and enquiring minds ’ ” 
—a very dignified sentiment wherewith to conclude an early 
nineteenth century letter. Miss Matty, the more practical 
sister of the Miss Jenkyns whose correspondence was being 
** vetted,” is made to continue : “‘ But indeed, my dear, they 
were not at all trivial or trifling at the time. I know I used to 
wake up in the night many a time and think I heard the 
tramp of the French entering Cranford, Many people talked 
of hiding themselves in the salt mines—and meat would have 
kept capitally down there, only perhaps we should have been 
thirsty.” Miss Matty added that her father, the clergyman, 
preached two series of sermons for the time of crisis: “one set 
in the mornings, all about David and Goliath, to spirit up the 
people to fighting with spades or bricks, if need were : and the 
other set in the afternoons, proving that Napoleon was the 
same as an Apollyon and Abaddon. I know my father rather 
thought he should be asked to print this last set ; but the parish 
had, perhaps, had enough of them with hearing.” 





RELIGIO PAEDAGOGI 
THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR 
|s *“‘ Crisis in Education ”—a timely contribution to the 


Sword of the Spirit Bulletin—the Rev. J. Sinnott, S.J., 

has directed our attention to the ever-increasing responsi- 
bility that is being assumed by the State for the upbringing of 
its citizens. With the general causes of this increased control 
we are not concerned ; but the Sword of the Spirit is unques- 
tionably right in taking cognizance of a trend in the national 
life which has an intimate bearing on the whole future of 
Christian education. For, obviously enough, the chances of 
anything like a New Christian Order depend directly upon the 
effectiveness of Christian education. It is Christian men—and 
not merely Christian measures—that constitute a Christian 
Order. 

Were other considerations wanting, this alone would make it 
a matter of vital concern that the Christian educator should 
safeguard his liberty of action. He must be in a position to be 
master in his own house ; and he will not enjoy that autonomy 
if he has to submit in practice to schemes, syllabuses and ideas 
inspired by educational ideals that are not his own and perhaps 
conflict with his own. Freedom to impart Christian education 
is something more than freedom to add a. top-dressing of 
Christian doctrine and worship to the secular activities of a 
school. No one wishes to discount the very real formative 
influences that are summed up in the phrase “a religious 
atmosphere.” But there is the danger of an “ atmosphere ” 
becoming as nebulous as its name suggests ; and, in any case, 
unless it is all-pervasive, i.e. in organic connection with the 
whole educative process, the result will inevitably be an 
artificial and competitive tension between the secular and 
religious interests involved. It seems to be high time that the 
spirit of Christian education was allowed to organize its own 
body—and freed from the embarrassment of, striving uneasily 
to haunt a body supplied from elsewhere. 

It is for this reason that we welcome the slowly emerging 
conviction that Catholics should make a bid for public 


* For a school to be thoroughly Christian, “ it is necessary that all the teaching 
and the whole organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabus and text-books 
in every branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit.””—“ Divini Illius Magistri.” 
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recognition of an educational system of their own devising, 
guaranteed to conform not only to the highest Catholic 
ideals but also to the highest educational standards. With 
the intrinsic merits of that idea we are not here and now 
concerned ; we wish merely to observe that, without that 
guarantee of educational “ soundness,” such a system would in 
fact stand no chance of recognition. But it is just here that we 
touch the nerve of the whole matter. What constitutes educa- 
tional “ soundness’? By what standards (and by whose) is 
it to be assessed ? Educational theory is notoriously at the 
mercy of the philosopher, the psychologist, the eugenist, social 
worker and politician ; in this sphere, there are axes to grind 
without number. Anything like a wholly Catholic educational 
programme would have to survive a searching, and possibly 
not over-friendly, scrutiny—and survive that scrutiny on its 
own educational merits. 

It follows from all this that the Catholic educator must be 
able to convince others of the soundness of his whole conception 
of Education ; and this he will not be able to do unless he 
himself is fully alive to the philosophy of Education that is 
supposed to inform his system. There is, to be sure, no lack of 
interest among Catholic teachers in their professional problems; 
but that interest tends to focus itself on the practical problems 
and the art rather than on the philosophy of Education—on 
means rather than ends. Yet it is over the ends that the real 
battle of Education is likely to be fought ; and about the true 
aim of Education there is a bewildering variety of opinion. 


Among the ends laid down by various educational theorists: 


we have : “ Preparation for complete living ; the harmonious 
development of all the faculties ; adaptation to environment ; 
a sound mind in a sound body ; the perfection of our nature ; 
the preparation of a perfect citizen ; to repair the ruins of 
our first parents by regaining to know God aright ;. . . the 
transmission of life from the living through the living to the 
living ; ’+ we could continue the list indefinitely. 

Now in this matter the Catholic educator unquestionably 
knows his own mind. The pity is that he, and those who differ 
from him, should not know it better. In questions of ethics, 
sociology, and international relationships, we do not hesitate 
to reaffirm first principles ; and the world knows just exactly 
where we stand in those matters, and why. The world knows, 


too, where we stand in the matter of the Catholic Schools, 


1 John Adams, “ The Evol’ition of Educational Theory.” 
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and thinks it knows why. But does it? Even the benevolent 
outsider tends to see in our insistence upon Catholic education 
for Catholic children little more than the Church’s jealous 
guardianship of her own. As for the ill-disposed, their attitude 
toward religious education is at no great remove from that of 
the materialist philosophers of the Enlightenment towards the 
machinations of the primitive priestly castes. The anthro- 
pologist Letourneau does little more than re-echo their senti- 
ments, when he writes : 


Cette mainmise du clergé sur l’éducation a lourdement 
- pesé. sur le développement ultérieur de la civilisation 
générale. . . . Par essence méme, les croyances religieuses 
prétendent a l’immobilité ; elles tiennent 4 étre des 
dogmes supérieurs 4 tout examen, et, en s’alliant trop 
intimement avec elles, la science laique tend fatalement a 
‘se cristalliser ; tout changement, par suite tout progrés, 
lui deviennent interdits. Partout l’enseignement donné 
par des prétres est autoritaire, et toujours il s’adresse 
surtout 4 la mémoire machinale ; on le doit recevoir, et 
retenir, sams examen ni discussion, comme un ordre d’en 
haut.} 


Those who think thus, fail to realize—and little is done to 
help them—that we set such store by Catholic education not 
only because we believe in Christianity but also because we 
believe in Education. Rarely are they allowed to suspect that 
behind “ the Catholic School ” there is a constructive ideal of 
Education that, far from keeping the mind in tightly-drawn 
leading-strings, actually makes for greater breadth and elas- 
ticity. It is only religious education that can be, in the fullest 
sense, “ liberal” ; for in the. things of the mind, as elsewhere, 
it is the Truth that makes men free. We have, therefore, every 
right to demand respect for the sane and realistic theory of 
education that underlies our Catholic programme. 

Why is it, then, that our philosophy of Education is not more 
generally accessible ? The reason may well be that the Catholic 
educator has been too content to work in a diffused light ; his 
theory of Education is scattered throughout the whole of his 
religious outlook. Implicitly—too implicitly, we think—it is 
there in everything that he holds about the nature and end of 
man ; but it is locked up inaccessibly in a number of scattered 
theological and philosophical treatises. One gets the general 

1“ L? Evolution de I’Education.” 
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impression that we are not using to the full the power and light 
that is available. Is it not highly desirable—as much for our 
own sake as for that of others—that this diffused light should be 
collected and focussed more sharply on our educational 
problems ?. 

What is demanded is not so much a simple statement of 
Catholic educational principle—we have that most admirably 
in the “ Divini Illius Magistri ” of Pope Pius XI—but a fuller 
exposition of the conception of Education it implies. Our 
whole philosophy of Education is one in which we can, indeed, 
quite legitimately take pride. The Catholic teacher, if anyone, 
is entitled to speak of le mysticisme de son métier. “‘ Catholicism 
sees in man both body and soul, and ministers to the needs of 
both. The soul is never raised so high as in the belief that it is 
made to the image and likeness of God ; the body is never 
raised so high as in the doctrine of the Word made Flesh. 
Hence the sanity and practicality of Catholic mysticism.” 

Therein, precisely—in its keener realism and its sublimer 
idealism—lies the advantage that our philosophy of Education 
enjoys over its rivals. Therein, too, resides the vitality that 
enables it to assimilate creatively whatever there is in the 
modern outlook that makes for a surer understanding of the 
human person, and to reject unhesitatingly whatever impairs 
our reverence for its dignity. In the Catholic conception, 
realism and idealism are judiciously blended in a profound 
respect for both the nature and value of man. 

Hence, although the Catholic educationist is animated by a 
vision of his calling that is supernatural, that vision presupposes 
for its realization a natural or pur€ély philosophical theory of 
education that is quite distinctive, truly humanistic and, in 
every sense, “‘ catholic.” It is broad based upon the notion 
that Education is, in the fullest sense, the sum-total of all those 
processes which contribute to the maximum development of 
the human person—‘ whatever we do for ourselves, and what- 
ever is done for us by others, for the express purpose of bringing 
us somewhat nearer to the perfection of our nature,” as John 
Stuart Mill put it in his rectorial address to the University of 
St. Andrews. We, too, can fall in with the educational theorists 
and distinguish human education—the education of man by 
man—from “cosmic education” ; but, for us, “ cosmic 
education” is the work, not of an impersonal evolutionary 


1 Professor F. Correia-Alonso. “An Appeal to Youth.”—Bombay Examiner, 
Dec. 21st, 1940. 
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process but of the living God. All along the line, the work of 
developing and perfecting personality is itself personal—a work 
at once human and divine ; and in that work, the human 
educator plays a réle that is essentially subordinate—that of a 
privileged collaborator in God’s work of forming the natural 
and supernatural man. In due proportion and degree, he too 
—the human educator—may be regarded without pretentious- 
ness as a creative artist working, not in colour or sound or 
lifeless stone, but with life itself as his medium. Thus, reverence 
for the human person and respect for those laws of life which 
are its principles of growth—these are the primary laws of his 
art. Hence the essential blasphemy of those contemporary 
attempts to dominate and “condition”? human nature, to 
tamper with the basic structure and laws of human personality 
in the interests of a purely political or pseudo-biological 
ideology. 

Underlying every educational theory there is a philosophy of 
human nature, a view of what man 7s essentially—an anthro- 
pology. For us, he is truly a “ person ”—a living unity of 
flesh and spirit, an end and never a means. So, when we speak 
of the development of personality as the end of Education, we 
mean much more than the fostering of those impressive, but 
somewhat self-assertive, qualities that figure so prominently 
in the “‘ Personal Magnetism ” systems. What is aimed at is 
nothing less than the integrity and the balanced perfection of 
that rich complex of bodily, sentient, mental, moral and 
spiritual life that constitutes human personality. 

And if this be the end, what is the method and what are the 
means? Personality is a form of Life and conforms in its‘ 
development to the primary law by which all living things grow 
and realize themselves. Life grows by the interaction between 
the organism and its environment—and that interaction is 
chiefly one of vital, creative assimilation. The seed and the 
soil! There we have a type of all growth in Life—a type to 
which our Lord Himself appealed in the parable of the Sower. 
There is something more here than mere metaphor. There is 
true analogy and it holds good for growth in life at every level. 
—not excluding the highest, man’s growth in supernatural 
Life. For, as St. Paul insisted with the Athenians, God, too, is 
part of man’s environment. “ In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” ‘True, the mode of interaction varies at 
different levels of life ; but to speak of man “ assimilating ” 
knowledge spiritually as he “‘assimilates” nourishment 
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physically is no mere figure of speech. In both cases, the 
organism makes one with itself that which it derives from its 
environment. 

That consideration may seem very remote from the topics 
that usually come under the heading of “‘ Educational Theory.” 
Actually, it is highly relevant. The neglect or misapplication of 
this basic law (that development takes place by a reaction that 
is truly organic) can only result inbad pedagogy. We have, for 
example, just described the mind as an “‘ organism.’ Years ago, 
Mr. Aldous Huxley pointed out (in his “‘ Proper Studies ’’) 
that the education of the body is often more sane and enlight- 
ened than that of the mind just because the body reminds us 
sharply if we abuse its organic laws whereas the results of 
forgetting that mind, too, is an organism are, while no less 
disastrous, far less palpable. Much of the current imagery of 
the psychologists—he noted—(‘‘ mental content,” “ threshold 
of consciousness,” “‘ association,” etc.) suggests that mind is a 
collection of receptacles wherein various items are classified 
and stowed away, or a series of compartments extrinsically 
interconnected. Obviously enough, mind is nothing of the sort 
but the fact still begs for recognition ; the proof is that “ cram- 
ming ” still flourishes with unabated vigour, and “‘ cramming ” 
is the endorsement in practice of the mechanical conception of 
mind. In a letter to the Times (November 8th, 1941) a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians deplored the ill effects of the 
“‘ cramming ” technique in the traiming of doctors. Whatever 
the truth of the charge, we cannot but agree fully with the 
writer’s view of the results : 


. The student is hurried out of thought by a ceaseless 
drill ; he is so busy assimilating facts that he has little 
time or energy left to turn them over in his mind. Facts 
he must have ; they are the food on which he must live... 
but a system which has become concerned too narrowly, 
too exclusively, with their mechanical acquisition is as 
surely a misconception. It does grave hurt to the training 
of the student’s mind which is our first and final insurance 
against errors in diagnosis. 


A true conception of the organic nature of mind is the oully 
safeguard against inflicting that “‘ grave hurt ” on the student’s 
mind.} 
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pressed ? Far more closely than we tend to suspect. When we describe Mind as 
an organism we mean that it is a unity, not of parts, but of functions. The act by 
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It is not enough, however, simply to acknowledge the bare 
fact that man does grow to his full stature by reacting to his 
environment at all levels of his being. Some further apprecia- 
_ tion is required of the nature of that reaction and of the division 
of labour which it involves. What is the part played by the 
living thing and what is the part played by the environment ? 
The question is not entirely academic. The “ crammer,” as we 
have seen, tends to think of education as a process of active 
transmission and passive reception. On the other hand, there 
have been those who, like the great Comenius, seem almost to 
eliminate the environment altogether as a determining factor in 
the process. The organism evolves almost entirely by its own 
innate force. “‘ It is not necessary that anything be brought to 
a man from without, but only that that which he 
rolled up within himself be unfolded and disclosed, and that 
stress be laid on each separate element.” 

In an article somewhat gloomily entitled “Can one man 
teach another? ”* St. Thomas provides highly satisfactory 
guidance on this problem. He is dealing more expressly with 
the education of the mind but, as he suggests in his treatment of 
the same topic elsewhere, his principles cover every type of 
natural development—physical, moral and mental. Education 
is an art and art imitates Nature. “ In things performed by 
both-Nature and Art, Art works in the same way and by 
the same means as Nature.’ He instances Medicine, the heal- 
ing Art ; the secret of the doctor’s art is to stimulate the curative 
processes of Nature by working along thelines of Nature. When- 
ever we have Art coming to the aid of Nature, the function of 
the artistic or “‘ external ”’ principle is to stimulate, strengthen 
and guide the inner, active principle of life. A full exposition of 
St. Thomas’s thought is not to our purpose. His main point is, 
however, that the chief function of the educator is to be a go- 
between, easing the fruitful commerce of the living personality 
with that world in which, and by means of which, it grows to 
perfection. That growth is, of course, many-sided and many- 
phased—physical, mental, social, spiritual ; hence the division 


which Mind assimilates its environment most completely is the Judgment, a process 
which bears the closest resemblance to bodily assimilation ; in both cases we have 
analysis, vital re-synthesis and the final incorporation of the product within the 
unity of the organism ; just because Mind is itself a true unity, its search for Truth 
and Explanation resolves itself into the quest for unity. 

1“ The Great Didactic,” ch. v. 

2“ Summa,” I, cxvii, 1. 

* “ De Veritate,” xi, 1. 
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of labour between parent and teacher, Church and State, in the 
full work of Education. Still, whoever the educator be and 
whatsoever the stage of growth over which he presides, there 
are always three things that he is called upon to take into 
account as best he can: i. Man’s personal nature—body, 
sense, mind and soul, with their claims, needs and urges at each 
level ; ii. the way in which as a person (and not merely as a 
living thing) he reacts to his environment ; iii. that environ- 
ment itself. | 

It would take too long even to outline what that triple 
demand imposes upon parents, the Church, and the State ; too 
long, even to trace their implication for the School in its 
complete educational function. It. will be enough if we ask 
how it affects our conception of the teaching office. 

It requires, in the first place, that, as one writer happily puts 
it, “ we remember that it is John and Mary whom we are 
teaching and not arithmetic and reading.” Our first loyalty is 
due to the person taught and not to the thing taught ; and to 
the person considered as a whole—and not merely to the mind. 
** In fact it must never be forgotten that the subject of Christian 
education is man whole and entire, soul united to body in 
unity.of nature, with all his faculties natural and super- 
natural.”! It is clear that if the balanced personality is to be 
built up, the claims’ of body, sense and emotion must take 
their place along with those of mind and will. 

A lively appreciation of the claims of the whole person would 
operate advantageously in several important ways ; it would 
lighten considerably the gross over-emphasis which, under the 
tyranny of the Examination system, has come to be placed on 
mere book-learning ; it would encourage us to find more room 
for the sort of training of body, mind and character that is 
provided so admirably by such a movement as Scouting ; 
finally, it would check the temptation (fostered again, we think, 
by the Examination system) to give the pupil what he wants— 
instead of what he needs. 

Secondly, the Catholic teacher is keenly aware that man 
reacts personally to his environment—and not merely instinc- 
tively or reflexly like other living things. This is, for the 
Catholic, so nearly a truism that its significance may easily 
escape him. It is this conviction that determines the place 
occupied by Knowledge—the organon of education, as it is 
grandly called—in our whole conception of education ; it 

1“ Divini Ilius Magistri.” 
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also explains, as we hope to show, just why we part from those 
who underestimate the importance of knowledge. One can, 
without inconsistency, have a high esteem for knowledge as 
such, and deprecate none the less the over-valuation of mere 
book-learning. 

Like any other living thing, man grows towards his perfection 
by the reaction of his total life to his total environment. But, 
for man—just because he is a person—the process of living is 
truly an art, and not merely a biological process. His reaction, 
as personal, is governed, not by instinct or those dark sub- 
conscious life-forces so exalted by D. H. Lawrence, but by 
knowledge and love. By knowledge, indeed,-fruitful in love 
and so, through love, in that creative realization of the Good 
which is growth in living perfection. In both God and man, 
the creative principle is Love of the Good ; and Love of the 
Good—of every sort of good, in nature, in art, in letters, in 
conduct, in life—is a function of knowledge. Above all is this 
true of the love of God, the Sovereign Good. That is why we 
insist so strongly upon it here. For this is no matter of remotely 
academic interest. What is at stake is the whole place of 
religious knowledge, of religious doctrine, in the philosophy of 
Education. 

On this question, the Catholic educator may well find 
himself at variance with those whose general outlook on educa- 
tional matters commands his sympathy. There is, for instance, 
John Dewey whose influence on educational theory both in 
the States and in this country is widely acknowledged. In his 
“Education To-day” he tells us that “ Religion is to be 
taught not as a body of doctrine, but as a way of life.” The 
answer, Of course, is: ‘‘ Haec oportuit facere, et illa non 
omittere.”” We, too, insist—and how forcibly !—on the “ way 
of life ; but we insist, none the less, on the truth that such a 
way of life is impossible without some “ body of doctrine.” 
Da mihi intellectum et vivam. 

Again, take the leading-article on Religious Education in The 
Church Times for October 24th, 1941 : “ Religious education is 
not primarily,-or even importantly, a matter of religious 
knowledge . . . no increase in the dose is going to do much 
towards making men religious.” ‘ Not primarily ”—perhaps. 
“ Or.even importantly ’—there we disagree most emphatically 
with the writer ; as emphatically, indeed, as he disagrees with 
himself for he sums up the fruit of a Christian education as “a 
complete and unqualified acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
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and Fatherhood of God, of salvation for men only through the 
atoning Sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and strength to fulfil the 
obligations of life and the will of God by grace of the Holy 
Spirit.” Implicit in those tremendous “ acknowledgments ” is 
a fair amount of “ religious knowledge,” and —we might add— 
without some “‘ increase in the dose ” their meaning and valid- 
ity can scarcely be matters of personal conviction. We agree 
wholeheartedly that the full life of Faith calls for something far 
more vital than a slick mastery of the Catechism. But Faith 
divorced from knowledge is not only impoverished ; it ceases 
to be a fully personal act and becomes a blind leap out of the 
dark into the dark. On this point we think that the secular 
Times is much nearer the mark than its ecclesiastical name- 
sake. “‘ To hope vaguely that Christian practice will increase 
while Christian knowledge diminishes is futile.” (Times, 
November 22nd, 1941.) 

And what, we may ask, of the moral life ? Is that also to be 
left to take its chance, to grow wild—and it will grow wild— 
under the haphazard influences of natural “‘ decency,” social 
convention and taboo? Here, too, the Catholic educator 
believes strongly in the necessity not only of a character-form- 
ing discipline but also of a clearly grasped moral doctrine, of 
reasoned convictions about right and wrong. 

Our insistence upon Christian doctrine is, however, but an 
important illustration of our attitude towards knowledge as 
such. Highly as he esteems knowledge, the Christian educator 
does not hold that the pursuit of knowledge is an end in itself. 
The value of knowledge is its value for the person ; knowledge 
is a means—not an end. As Sir Philip Sidney put it long ago 
in his ‘‘ Apology for Poetry ”’ : 


This purifying of wit, this enriching of memory, this 
enabling of judgment, and enlarging of conceit which 
commonly we call learning under what name soever it 
come forth, or to what immediate end soever it be directed, 
the final end is to lead and draw us to as high a perfection 
as our degenerate souls, made worse by their clayey 
lodgings, can be capable of. 


This ideal, we claim, is that of the only true and authentic 
Humanism. In their recoil from a conception of Education too 
narrowly utilitarian, humanists have given vent, at times, to a 
deal.of high-flown sentiment about knowledge being an end in 
itself{—something to be prized entirely for its own sake. This, is 
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an excessive idealization of knowledge—one which the Catholic 
conception, with its realistic hold on the value of the person, is 
admirably calculated to correct. Knowledge is a perfection, a 
“ value,” truly enough ; but just to the extent that it perfects 
the person. “ Value,” in this connection can only mean “ value 
for personal life.” In his attitude towards the things of the 
mind, the Catholic educationist steers a steady course between 
the pedantry of the idolaters and the gross utilitarianism of the 

hilistines. This does not mean, of course, that the claims of 
pure scholarship on the one hand or of applied knowledge on 
the other are entirely shut out from his view. But it does mean 
that he regards the pursuit of both pure and applied learning 
as the objectives of a specialized, professional education and 
subordinate, in any case, to the end of education as such—the 
perfection of the person gua person. - 

So much for the educational function of knowledge in general. 
But what of its particular branches ? What, in the concrete, is 
the function of the “ Syllabus ” ? Studies, Bacon reminds us 
pithily, “ perfect nature and are perfected by experience ” ; 
and they perfect nature both as instruments of training and as 
vehicles of knowledge. About the subjects of the Syllabus as 
instruments of training, there is not much difficulty on general 
principle. While not sharing altogether Bacon’s over-sanguine 
conviction that “‘ there is no stand or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit studies,” we do proceed on the . 
assumption that “‘ Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man and writing an exact man,”’ and cherish at least the 
hope that ‘‘ Histories make men wise, poets witty, the mathe- 
matics subtile, natural philosophy deep, moral grave, logic 
and rhetoric able to contend.” That certain studies do foster 
specific qualities we are convinced, though there is room for 
dispute as to what, in each case, those specific qualities are. 

But knowledge is not only a mental discipline, an instrument 
for training various “ faculties ” ; it is also a vehicle of Truth. 
It has its objective as well as its subjective value. What is the 
educative function of the Syllabus considered precisely as a 
body of knowledge? Put in this way, the question wears an 
air of deceptive simplicity ; for as soon as we try to answer it, 
a host of subsidiary questions spring to the mind. We are 
quite clear about the advantages to be derived from the process 
of learning this, that or the other subject but—what precisely is 
their educational value when once learnt ? By what standards 
are we to assess the value of the knowledge gained ? Can the 
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subjects on the syllabus be graded according to a hierarchy 
of educational values ? As knowledge, is Greek more valuable 
than Trigonometry—and if so, why ? 

To answer this question we must turn to the third factor 
which enters into the development of personality—the environ- 
ment itself, the “‘ world ” into which a man is born and by 
which his growthisconditioned. Direct experience of life and of 
the world is, no doubt, a powerful educator but it does not 
educate automatically. A man does not grow in perfection or 
enrich his personal life by the mere process of living. It is not 
experience alone, the mere living contact with the world, that 
educates, but experience that is understood, evaluated and 
ripened into “‘ wisdom”; and that, once again, demands 
knowledge of the right sort and in the right measure. 

Here we have a principle of selection and a standard of 
value by which to determine the “ subjects ” that should find 
their place in the Syllabus. Those subjects are selected which 
are best suited to give a man that knowledge and under- 
standing of his world which he requires to realize the perfection 
of his whole personality. What Schopenhauer described as.the 
aim of Education may be taken over with a much deeper 
meaning by the Catholic educator : “ that the knowledge of 
the world, the attainment of which we might mark out as 
the end of all education, may be begun from the right end.” 

The “ subject ” is, after all, but a partial and more closely 
- considered aspect of man’s total environment. Answering to 
the needs of his personal life at different levels is an environ- 
ment that is material, living, social and religious ; and the 
various branches of knowledge—Physical Science, the “ Life ” 
Sciences, the Humanities and Religious Teaching—exist to 
give him understanding of that environment in all its richness 
and variety. We say “understanding” and not merely 
*‘ knowledge ” ; for, to grow and enrich his life, he needs not 
only information but insight, some grasp of the principles that 
underlie the phenomena of his world—and, for any given 
subject, it is those principles that constitute its inner “ law ” 
and dictate the method whereby it should be treated. The 
class-room positivist and pragmatist may look askance at such a 
seeming impracticality as a “‘ theory ” of History or Literature, 
for example, but it is difficult to conceive how those subjects 
can be taught fruitfully, or, indeed, intelligently where such a 
theory is lacking. A philosophy of Education demands, of 
necessity a philosophy of the subject taught—but not neces- 
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sarily that the subject be taught philosophically ; in a rightly 
balanced programme both the amount and quality of what is 
taught in any given subject depends upon the pupil’s stage of 
development and the fair claims of other subjects. 

Such, then, in broadest outline, are some of the basic con- 
ceptions that enter into the theory of Education entertained 
by the Christian educator. With whatever richness of detail 
the outline is filled in by the psychologist and the general 
philosopher, the root of the matter lies in the paramount 
importance assigned to the fullest and highest development of 
the human person. For that reason, the Christian educator 
may claim to be more of a Humanist and more of a “ Natur- 
alist ” than many who glory in those titles. He does not, to be 
sure, aim at producing a paragon of omnicompetence like 
Leonardo ; but he does look with a kindly eye on the more, 
representative Renaissance ideal of the man who is truly edguis, 
a personality well-grown and harmoniously balanced in body 
and mind. He is not out to produce simply the model citizen, 
the professional expert or (after the fashion of Chesterfield) the 
best contemporary social type. Taken simply on the natural 
level, Education never means anything less, for the Christian, 
than the training of man as man ; and few will question that 
the type of formation such an ideal inspires is the indispensable 
prerequisite for the health, and even efficiency, of national, 
social and professional life. 

This is the sheerest realism. But to be a realist in matters 
educational is, necessarily, to be something of an idealist ; for 
growth is the realization of an ideal. One must believe, there- 
fore, not only in an ideal, a standard of human perfection, but 
also in the possibility of its realization. It is just here that the 
specifically Catholic conception—at once, as we have said, 
more penetratingly realistic and more sublimely idealistic— 
triumphs over the illusions and inadequacies of mere Natural- 
ism and Humanism. We have not to wait for the theologian to 
tell us that, in this matter of ideals, ‘‘ Nature,” though singu- 
larly rich in promise, is singularly backward in performance ; 
even though she may hint at the goal, she denies the power to 
achieve it. Experience verifies the fact ; Catholic dogma 
furnishes the reason. The Church, like Christ, encourages 
human nature but She never flatters ; whilst holding out for 
man a hope and a dignity beyond the dreams of the highest 
humanitarianism, She clings tenaciously to the truth that this 
“temple of the Holy Ghost,” this “ co-heir with Christ,” this 
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‘“‘ sharer of the Divine Nature ”’ is a creature of passion, evil 
impulses and unworthy desires. Like Her Divine Founder, 
She “‘ knows what is in man” and, in this, Her dogma goes 
hand in hand with Her experience. Even those who are doubt- 
ful of Her dogma have no doubts about the verdict of Her 
experience : “ In certain important respects, the dogmas and 
practice of orthodox Catholic Christianity were and are more 
nearly in accordance with the facts than the dogmas and 
practice of democratic-humanitarianism. The doctrine of 
Original Sin is, scientifically, much truer than the doctrine of 
natural reasonableness and virtue.” These days, especially, 
the views of the “ perfectibilians ” are sadly at a discount ; the 
failure of the “‘ good pagan ”’ is, indeed, the failure of a whole 
theory of education. Left entirely to his own natural resources, 
man does not grow straight and “ true” ; and it is only by a 
principle that is supernatural that the outer deflections and 
inner stresses of his natural growth can be remedied. 

Such a principle the Catholic acknowledges in the full “ Life 
in Christ ”—an ideal of human perfection that actively realizes 
itself in the human personality. So, if education as such be the 
training of man as man, Christian education is the formation of 
man as Christian man. “ Hence, the true Christian, product of 
Christian education, is the supernatural man whe thinks, judges 
and acts constantly and consistently in accordance with right 
reason illumined by the supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ.””* Here is no merely abstract ideal of human 
perfection but a Life that empowers unto its own realization. 
Man comes to himself in Christ, but only by the energizing of 
that Life that he has in Christ—a Life which, in all its integrity, 
takes full and organic possession of his whole personality. At 
this level, too, the primary law of living growth is fully opera- 
tive. The vital interaction between man and God, his super- 
natural environment, is there ; but the initiative lies with God. 
The divine Life of Grace enters truly into organic unity with 
man’s personal life, informing it through and through, but, if it 
be a question of “ assimilation,” the natural réles of organism 
and environment are reversed. It is man in Christ who is made 
like unto God and not the other way round. For the way in 
which Man was united to God in the Incarnate Word remains 
the type and model of the process by which each man is united 
to God in Christ : non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed assump- 


1 Aldous Huxley, “‘ Proper Studies.” 
* “ Divini Ilius Magistri.” 
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tione humanitatis in Deum. If it is that uplifting—and nothing less 
—that is the true end of Christian education, it is not too much 
to ask that its educational implications should be made fully 
accessible to those who are called on to foster its achievement. 


WILLIAM DONNELLY. 








The Winding Trail 


HERE always lives a race of men 
Somewhere beneath the sun, 
Who, armed with microscope or pen, 

With sword or Crucifix or gun, 

Forsaking fireside warmth and ease 
Pursue the paths that lure them on 
O’er desert lands and trackless seas. 


Men who have scaled the peaks of life 

On mountain height or plain, 

And courted danger like a wife; 

Men who have suffered death and pain 
That other men might freely live ; . 
Men who have fought and died in vain,— 
Who were betrayed, yet could forgive. 


They drink from lonely desert springs 

Of love’s immortal fire,— 

The prophets, martyrs, soldiers, Kings 
Who, seeking still their hearts’ desire, 
Have glimpsed a heaven that soars above 
The highest peak or eagle’s wings,— 
And yearning towards it, die for love. 


There always lives a race of men 
Somewhere beneath the sun, 
Whose strength is as the strength of ten 
When armed with Crucifix or gun. 
Along the winding trail they’ve trod, 
Homesick for Heaven, their steps have run. 
Help ours that fail, O saints of God ! 

HELEN NICHOLSON. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE 
INQUISITION 


T has become a commonplace of recent anti-Catholic 

polemic to identify the Catholic Church to a greater or lesser 

extent with Fascism. It isargued that the Churchisauthori- 
tarian, that Fascism is authoritarian, and hence that Catholic. 
ism and Fascism are natural allies, and indeed are only different 
manifestations of one and the same evil. As a corollary, our 
critics fling in our faces bygone persecutions which can be laid 
to our charge, and conclude by pointing out a parallel between 
the concentration camps of Nazi Germany, and the prisons of 
the Inquisition. Such an argument makes an especial appeal 
in these days of dictatorships and repression, and increasing 
use has been made of it. Scriptural arguments against the 
Church are perhaps less bandied about, and also some his- 
torical ones, such as the immoralities of popes, of priests, and of 
religious, but it is apparently thought that the story of the 
tyranny of Rome, and, most of all, of the Inquisition, will 
always find eager listeners. It is unnecessary to go beyond the 
pages of Dr. Cadoux’s “ Roman Catholicism and Freedom,” 
and the prolific controversial works of Dr. Coulton to see some 
of the forms which the argument may take. 

Catholics on their side have frankly faced the problem 
which has been set them. To mention only a few works which 
have appeared in recent years, in volume III of the work 
entitled “ European Civilization,” edited by Edward Eyre, 
Professor Guiraud of La Croix devotes a chapter to the 
mediaeval Inquisition, while in volume IV Mr. Christopher 
Hollis writes more at length about religious persecution in 
general. Last year a book appeared in the United States from. 
the pen of Mr. W. T. Walsh, in which the author takes up 
cudgels in defence of the Inquisition with fire and enthusiasm, 
if not with complete discretion.1_ Even more recently Father 
Brodrick discussed the Inquisition in his article in The Month, 
entitled “ Ought Catholics to defend the Inquisition ? ”? in 
which with the insight and wit which we expect from him he 
shows up Mr. Walsh’s rashness and lack of discernment. 

There will be few who will differ much from Father Brod- 


1“ Characters of the Inquisition.” New York. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 1941. 
2“ The Month,” March-April 1941, pp. 118-123. 
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rick’s verdict on religious persecution, and on the general 
activity of the Inquisition. ** It was never and could never bea 

good thing for priests, the anointed servants of Him who was 
it and humble of heart, to preside at the torture of defence- 
less men and women, whatever their opinions. . . . It was a 
horrible and hateful thing, a grave backsliding, not of the 
Church, but of churchmen, which no Catholic ought now to 
lift a finger to defend, except from exaggeration, or the too 
obvious efforts of such people as Lea and Dr. Coulton to turn 
it to controversial advantage.” Indeed this seems to have been 
the opinion of Vacandard, though he wrote at a time when 
forthright criticism of ecclesiastical institutions was considered 
more dangerous than it is to-day, and accordingly he expressed 
himself much more guardedly.* 

Nevertheless, however deplorable the establishment of the 
Inquisition may have been, from this unfortunate step there 
followed, almost by accident, one good result, a result which 
served to counterbalance much of the harm wrought by the 
Inquisition, and for which it deserves undying credit. This 
was its continual and unflinching opposition, in spite of the 
clamour which filled all Europe, Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic, to the savage and panic-stricken anti-witchcraft 
campaign, which seared the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries with its trail of most fiendish cruelty and 
injustice. 

Belief in witchcraft in some form or other had been universal 
in medieval Europe, for the Catholic Church had always 
taught the existence of a malignant, personal devil, and clearly 
there was, and is, no reason why such a devil should not, with 
Divine permission, use human agents for executing some of his 
fell designs upon mankind. But there is a vast difference 
between such a belief, even if it led to occasional fits of terror, 
and trials, and even judicial murders, like that of St. Joan of 
Arc, and the wave of panic-stricken superstition which swept 
across the cities, provinces and kingdoms of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Europe, and even crossed the ocean to 
spend its bloodthirsty force upon the coasts and hills of New 
England. The story of this cruelty is a long and sickening one, 
but yet it is worth considering, at least in its outlines. For the 
more we realize the foulness and the universality of this anti- 
witchcraft campaign, the more we will realize the good which 
was achieved by the uncompromising sanity of the Spanish 

1“ The Inquisition.” E. Vacandard. English translation. B. L. Conway. 1908. 
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Inquisition. The Inquisition may have a heavy enough load 
of crimes to bear, but at least in one respect in which all the 
rest of the world erred and sinned, it remained splendidly 
guiltless. 

Neither Catholic nor non-Catholic can plead innocence of 
this appalling persecution of the old and the helpless. It was 
the ‘‘ Malleus Maleficarum,” published by two Dominicans in 
1484, which was for years the bible of the witch-hunter. Then 
there was the bull, “Summis desiderantes affectibus,” published 
by Innocent VIII in the same year which, by its reference to 
“incubi”’ and “‘succubi,” seemed to give papal approval to the 
wild stories circulated about the witches. Then in 1599 came 
the work of the Jesuit, Martin Delrio, “ Disquisitiones Magi- 
cae,” though this was moderate for the period, and even went 
so far as to insist on restraint and discretion in the use of 
torture. But it was reserved for the followers of the new gospel 
to see the real peril and the real malignity of witchcraft. 
Benighted Papists might blunder along from one act of cruelty 
to another, but to meet methodical and enthusiastic cam- 
paigns, carried on with all the fervour of crusades, and the 
cruelty of fanatics, one must go to the Protestant countries, to 
Germany, Scotland, England, and the Puritan states of North 
America. Luther himself set a characteristic example. When 
told that a certain witch had made.a child weep tears of blood, 
he denounced her as worthy of death, and continued, “ The 
lawyers want too much evidence and they despise open and 
flagrant proofs. I have had to-day before me a matrimonial 
case ; the woman tried to poison the man and he vomited up 
lizards. When she was questioned on the rack she answered 
nothing ; for such witches are dumb, they despise punish- 
ment ; the devil will not let them speak.”! Calvin showed 
himself in complete agreement with his predecessor, and during 
his rule in Geneva no means which terror and malice could 
suggest were omitted in exterminating the witches. 

And then, after the time of the heresiarchs, there came a 
spate of writers, all vying with each other in denouncing the 
wickedness of the witches, and urging princes to take the most 
drastic measures to destroy them. To the immense credit of 
Protestantism one of the first protests against the mass-murders 
came from its ranks, namely in the work of Johann Weyer of 
Cleves, published in 1563. However, Weyer’s work, though 


1 Janssen. ‘‘ History of the German People after the Close of the Middle 
Ages,” Vol. XVI, p. 273. 
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admirable, was incapable of stemming the panic. Many 
attacked it, though a few works appeared in its support. Mean- 
while the hunt went on, and every day the fires were lighted 
afresh. It is certain that most of the writers who opposed the 
sane humanitarianism of Weyer were his fellow Protestants. 
Not till 1589, twenty-six years after the publication of Weyer’s 
book, did a Catholic publish a book against him, though 
unfortunately this example was followed by four other Catholics 
before the end of the century. But Catholic books and ser- 
mons against witchcraft remained rare, and, as far as we can 
tell from the records which have come down to us, it was the 
Protestant districts of Germany which witnessed most of the 
witch-baiting and torture which masqueraded under the name 
of trials.? 

Meanwhile in England anti-witchcraft fervour rose and fell 
with the progress and decline of the new doctrines. Though 
there had been isolated cases of witch persecution earlier, its 
history in this country really begins with the accession of 
Elizabeth. It has been suggested that the new enthusiasm was 
brought to England by the returned Marian exiles, who had 
been spectators of Calvin’s campaign at Geneva. Certainly 
John Jewel, who in the new Elizabethan establishment was 
promoted to the see of Salisbury, had strong views about 
witches. To quote his own words in an address to the Queen: 
“Your Grace’s subjects pine away even unto death, their 
colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, 
their senses are bereft.” And he then proceeded to attribute 
all these evils to the malign influence of witches, and said that 
they would vanish if the laws against them were put into 
execution? In the second decade of Elizabeth’s reign the 
number of witchcraft trials greatly increased, and the number 
remained high till 1607. Then however, as enthusiasm for the 
new gospel declined, at least among those responsible for 
bringing matters before the courts, the witches were left more in 
peace. But when fervour was again stirred up during the civil 
war, the witches once more found themselves harried and 

1 Janssen, op. cit., Vol. XVI, pp. 387, 396. 


4 Janssen, op. cit., Vol. XVI, pp. 297 

* It is greatly disputed whether the views of Jewel and the other returned exiles 
had any influence on the government and were in part responsible for the anti- 
witchcraft act of 1563. Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen, “ Witchcraft and Demonian- 
ism,” p. 47, note 1, denies that there was any such influence, but gives the authori- 
ties mM os ve written on both sides. According to Professor Wallace Notestein, 
** We have every right to believe that Jewel introduced foreign opinion on witch- 
craft.” Professor G. L. Burr and Mr. M. Summers support this conclusion, while 


G. L. Kittredge has written against it. 
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hanged, not indeed in the Papist and royalist north and west, 
but in the secure counties of the Eastern Association, where 
Cromwell and the Ironsides were able to preserve unsullied 
the purity of the new gospel. This was the period when the 
notorious English witch-hunters, Matthew Hopkins and John 
Stearne, had their brief but glorious heyday. 

The number of those who perished can probably never be 
calculated with accuracy, but the sixteenth volume of Janssen 
gives a good idea of the persecution, at least as it affected 
Germany. Nicholas Rémy had known of 800 witches who 
were burnt during the sixteen years during which he was chief 
justice of Lorraine. At Hallstadt 102 were burnt in less than 
six months, and at Osnabriick 121 in less than half that time. 
At Wolfenbiittel ten or twelve were often burnt on one day.! 
And so the list might be continued. It has been estimated that 
the total number of those put to death for witchcraft was 
300,000, while the number who suffered in Germany has been 
calculated at 100,000.2 In England there were far fewer 
executed than on the continent, but nevertheless the number 
that died was far in excess of those put to death on other 
occasions which our history books have immortalized.* Robert 
Steele in one of the volumes of “Social England” put the num- 
ber executed under James I alone at 70,000, but there is no 
foundation at all for such an extravagant figure, which indeed 
far surpasses the total number executed for witchcraft in all our 
history. Lea accepts 30,000 as the total for Great Britain, of 
whom a quarter suffered in Scotland.‘ But Mr. C. L’Estrange 
Ewen gives a much more scientific estimate in his “‘ Witch 
Hunting and Witch Trials,” published in 1929. He points 
out that after examining 77 per cent. of the records of the Home 
Circuit, he has found 112 executions. Thence he concludes that 
the total for this circuit would be about 150. Multiplying this 
figure by six to allow for the other circuits, and then by two to 
allow for the courts independent of the Assizes, we get a total 
of nearly 2,000. However Mr. L’Estrange Ewen thinks that 


1 Janssen, op. cit., pp. 398, 423, 498, 500. 
2 Kurtz “ urch History,” English Translation, 1889. Vol. II, p. 197. Lea, 
“* History of the Inquisition in Spain,” Vol. IV. pp. 246-7. 
* Adding together the 150 executions of the Bloody Assizes (cf. George Martin, 
“* The Month,” March 1940, pp. 205-15) and the 290 Marian martyrs, we get 
440 persons put to death for Protestantism. On the other hand, those who died for 
tholicism, i.e. those who suffered after the Pilgrimage of Grace, after the ri 
of 1549, the rising of 1569, the English Martyrs in the strict sense poet ef 
the an missionary priests and laymen who helped them, were avandia 
in num 


* Lea, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 246-7. 
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this should be halved, because the records he has examined 
represent an unusual state of affairs, when the witch-hunters, 
Hopkins and Stearne, were at large. Thus he puts the number 
at about 1,000.1. There appears to be nothing against accepting 
these figures, but it may well be that just as careful investigation 
of actual records has shown how exaggerated were the earlier 
figures of witch executions, so further careful examination 
might show equal exaggeration in the huge numbers of mara- 
nos and others commonly asserted to have been put to death by 
Torquemada. 

Meanwhile Catholic Spain was proceeding in a way which 
would have shocked the zealous souls of Luther and Calvin, if 
report of it had come to their ears. -The early part of the 
century held forth promise of as keen a campaign as those 
waged in other parts of Europe. The first case in which the 
Inquisition prosecuted for witchcraft occurred in 1498 ; there 
was another in 1499 and three more in 1500. Then two more 
occurred in 1512, and one in 1522. It has been said that thirty 
witches were put to death in Biscay in 1507, but that is on the 
very doubtful authority of Llorente. In 1527, however, there 
came promise of more ambitious proceedings. An Inquisitor 
from Navarre is found reporting that he has executed fifty 
witches, and hopes to execute twenty more. But meanwhile 
in the. previous year a most amazing decree had been pub- 
lished by the supreme council of the Inquisition, a decree 
which is without a parallel in the history of the sixteenth 
. century, and one destined to save the kingdom of Spain from 
the barbarities which disgraced northern Europe. 

The Inquisition, like the other courts of Europe, was finding 
itself faced with increasing numbers accused of witchcraft. 
But, instead of accepting blindly the teaching of the “‘ Malleus 
Maleficarum” and the inhuman conventional methods of 
witch detection, it began an investigation on its own. By six 
votes to four it was agreed that there could be such a thing as 
diabolical communication by means of witches. But the 
Inquisition then went on to declare that if a genuine case were 
brought before it, and the accused were reconciled to the 
Church, he should not be abandoned to the secular arm. This 
alone sufficed to place in safety countless numbers, who in 
northern Europe would have lost their lives. The Inquisition 
then decided that self-accusations of murder on the part of the 
culprits should not be accepted, since they might be delusions. 


4“ Witch Hunting and Witch Trials,” Kegan Paul. p. 112. 
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It decreed that poor people who were under suspicion should 
get financial help, and, perhaps most significant of all, it 
ordered that the common people should receive proper in- 
struction. 

This most enlightened decree stands out in stark contrast to 
every other declaration on witchcraft for many years to come. 
Nor did it remain a dead letter. We have seen that twenty- 
seven years later Johann Weyer was to publish a book against 
witch persecution, which, though admirable, was to do little 
or nothing to stop the evil. But the Spanish Inquisition had 
vastly more strength and influence than the court doctor of the 
Duke of Cleves, and, as soon became evident, it had every 
intention of enforcing its decree. However it was not to prevail 
against the forces of terror and cruelty without a struggle. 
In 1530 the Royal Council of Navarre is found complaining 
about the exclusive jurisdiction claimed by the Inquisition over 
witchcraft cases. It wanted more summary justice and less 
leniency. ‘There were sometimes conflicts with individual 
Inquisitors or with subordinate courts. Thus nearly a century 
passed, while the Inquisition continued its effort to keep Spain 
free from blind persecution and murder, and then in 1614 it 
defined. its attitude even more decidedly and more effectively. 
This it did after the report it received from the Inquisitor, 
Alonso de Salazar Frias. 

A few years before, there had been an outbreak of witch 
fever in Navarre. Of twenty-nine found guilty, five were 
burnt, five flogged, and the others subjected to lesser penalties. 
The victims were few enough compared with the numbers who 
suffered in other parts of Europe, but the Inquisition thought 
that the sentences might have been unjust and an enquiry was 
ordered. Asa result of the subsequent investigation, conducted 
by Salazar, it was found that over 1,600 people had been un- 
justly accused of witchcraft. Part of Salazar’s report is worth 
quoting in his own words. “I have not found indications 
from which to infer that a single act of witchcraft has really 
occurred, whether as to going to aquelarres (i.e. witches’ 
sabbaths), being present at them, inflicting injuries, or other 
of the asserted facts. . . . I also feel certain that under present 
conditions there is no need of fresh edicts, or the prolongation 
of those existing, but rather that in the diseased state of the 
public mind every agitation of the matter is harmful, and 
increases the evil. I deduce the importance of silence and 
reserve from the experience that there were neither witches 
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nor bewitched until they were talked or written about.” 

Salazar’s report and the still more careful policy of the 
Inquisition killed witch hunting in Spain. In the Valladolid 
records there are only five cases of witchcraft between 1622 and 
1662. In those of Toledo there is not one between 1648 and 
1694.7 

The amazing judiciousness and sense of justice of Salazar 
and of the Inquisition are the better appreciated if they are com- 
pared with the contemporary opinion of witches and of the 
measures to be taken against them—if we consider not merely the 
opinion of hysterical Lutheran preachers, and of professional 
witch-hunters, anxious to promote their repulsive trade, but 
those also of men who were considered wise and moderate. 
Such a man was James I of England. Weare told by historians 
that James was a man whose ideas on peace and religious 
toleration were well ahead of his time. An authority on the 
history of witchcraft has spent many pages showing how favour- 
ably the ideas of James on this very subject compared with the 
ideas of those around him.? And yet compared with the much 
criticized Inquisition James was indeed cruel, puerile and 
credulous. For we find this king, reputedly so learned and 
discerning, blasphemously maintaining that the cruel and 
senseless water trial was a divinely appointed means for the 
discernment of witches. His words may be cited in full. “ It 
appears that God hath appointed for a supernatural sign of the 
monstrous impiety of witches that the water shall refuse to 
receive them into her bosom that have shaken off them the 
sacred water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit 
thereof.’ 

Other educated and intelligent men of the time were as 
callous and as superstitious as James himself. For example 
there was Michael Dalton, Master of Chancery, who in 1618 
published a book of instructions for Justices of the Peace, 
entitled “‘ The Countrey Justice,” which was much used through- 


1 The facts mentioned in these penanete about Salazar’s report and the 


Spanish Inquisition in general will be found between pages 210 and 241 of volume 
IV of Lea’s “ History of the Inquisition in Spain” which gives a very frank ac- 
count. Nevertheless the Inquisition’s splendid stand against witch persecution 
has never received the publicity it deserves. It is interesting to note that the article 
on witchcraft in the Catholic Encyclopedia does not mention the Inquisition, while 
the article on the Inquisition does not mention witchcraft. Mr. Trevor Davies in 
his admirable “‘ Golden Century of Spain ” has only a casual reference to witch- 
craft. On the other hand Mr, Charles Williams does full justice to the Inquisition, 
cf. “‘ Witchcraft ” (Faber and Faber, 1941). 

2G. L. Kittredge. ‘English Witchcraft and James I,” Macmillan, New York, 
1912. 
3“ Daemonologie ” 1603. p. 80, wrongly printed p. 64. 
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out the seventeenth century. The signs which he solemnly | 
puts down for the recognition of witches are more like the 
superstitions of the primaeval forest than the serious opinions 
of a Stuart lawyer. Witches may be known, he remarks, by 
the fact that they have a familiar who appears to them, and 
that they have some mark on their body, where their familiar 
sucks them. A dead body bleeds if they touch it. Persons 
they have injured may see them in their fits or mention them 
by name.! Yet the book containing this extraordinary cata- 
logue was republished in 1619, 1630, 1635, 1666, 1682, 1690 
and 1742. 

Moreover James I and Michael Dalton were not isolated 
cases. There was Jean Bodin, the famous French Protestant 
lawyer, political philosopher and economist, who, in spite of 
his many interests and great learning, had still sufficient 
superstition to publish in 1581 his “ De Magorum Daemono- 
mania,” demanding more rigorous persecution for witch- 
craft. Other famous names too might be mentioned. But in 
spite of all the panic, the Inquisition unswervingly maintained 
the way it had chosen. For many reasons we may regret the 
establishment of the Spanish Inquisition, but for this untrum- 
peted, solitary and yet indomitable championship of the 
defenceless, it deserves only admiration and gratitude. 

W. F. REA, 


1C. L’Es e¢ Ewen, “ Witch Hunting and Witch Trials,” Appendix II, 
gives the signs of a witch as described by Dalton. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


REMARKS AND REMINISCENCES 
|» was in 1898 after the defeat of the Spanish Fleet in Manila. 


Bay that the United States firstset up a military Government 

in the Philippine Islands: the Spanish flag was hauled down 
and the Stars and Stripes hoisted in its stead. In the meantime, 
while these stirring events were taking place, the Manila 
Observatory which had been founded by Father Faura, S.J., 
in 1865, continued its peaceful work of forecasting the approach 
of the dreaded typhoon, studying the seismic activity, the 
magnetic and climatic condition of the Islands, and taking star 
observations for the regulation of the official time of the country. 

The American Government in the Philippines soon came to 
realize the importance of the Observatory’s work, and three 
years afterwards—in’ 1901—took it over as a going concern and 
made it the official ‘‘ Philippine Weather Bureau,” appointing 
the existing staff as employees of the Government and providing 
funds for the maintenance of the service. At that time the 
staff consisted of five Spanish Jesuits and some twenty Filipinos 
§ as observers, calculators and mechanics. Under its new con- 
stitution the Observatory was a Government department and, 
since Spanish and English were the official languages in which 
forecasts and scientific data were to be published, it became 
necessary to provide an English speaking member for the staff. 
The result was that the writer, a member of the English Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus, eventually found himself on board 
a Spanish ship, named appropriately “‘ Isla de Luzon,” sailing 
past Corregidor into Manila Bay in September 1902, having 
left Barcelona at the beginning of August. 

‘It was a new world into which I came, and during the years? 
I remained in the “‘ Pearl of the Orient,” for such it is called, I 
saw much that was strange and beautiful, experienced earth- 
quakes, typhoons and volcanoes. I was brought into contact 
with leprosy, cholera and bubonic plague, and I grew to love 
and admire the Filipinos and to have a great — and respect 
for both Spaniards and Americans. 

The Manila to which I came was very different from the 

1 On the first occasion I stayed in the Philippines from 1902 until 1906 and then 


in 1911 I returned to Manila, remaining there till the second year of the Great 
War, namely 1915. 
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‘Manila bombed by the Japanese. It was, for all practical 
purposes, the old medieval city with its great walls and moat 
which had withstood the attacks of Moro and Chinese pirates, 
had been captured and held for a year by the English under 
Draper, and had finally succumbed to the Army and Navy of 
the United States. The city at that date was surrounded by a 
wall, several yards thick and twenty-five feet in’ height, with 
four great gateways and the fortress of Santiago, while a moat 
some twenty yards across made it almost impregnable except 
for modern engines of war. Within the city walls—and thus 
called Intramuros—were grouped the majority of the Govern- 
ment offices, churches, monasteries, schools and colleges, along 
with many of the old Spanish houses, formerly the residences 
of the white population. 

The city of Manila has been likened to Rome itself for the 
number and splendour of its churches and ecclesiastical build- 
ings. When Legazpi, who had landed in Cebt in 1565, 
arrived at Manila six years later and set up his Government 
there, he had in his company five Augustinian friars who 
began at once to evangelize the native population and to 
teach the Christian faith. These Augustinians were followed in 
1577 by the Franciscans, by the Jesuits in 1581 and the Domini- 
cans in 1587. The process of conversion was a rapid one, and 
in a comparatively short time churches had been erected in the 
different quarters of the town, schools were opened, hospitals 
founded and a printing press established. The ease with which 
the Spaniards occupied the islands was due in no slight measure 
to the zeal and the civilizing influence of these missionaries. 
The first churches were naturally small and temporary huts 
but, in the course of time, more permanent structures were 
established till, in 1595, the first stone building—the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception—was designed and built for the 
Dominican bishop, Domingo de Salasar, by a Jesuit, Father 
Sedeno. Many times destroyed by earthquake and subse- 
quently rebuilt, the present cathedral that was recently bombed 
by the Japanese had been reconstructed, at a cost of £100,000, 
after the great earthquake which razed to the ground all the 
important public buildings and churches of Manila with one 
exception. That solitary exception was San Augustin: this was 
built in 1600 by the nephew of Herrera, the architect of the 
Escorial in Spain, and was so soundly constructed that it has 
withstood all the earthquakes of the past three centuries. 

San Domingo, rebuilt for the fifth time in 1868 and bombed 
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and burned to the ground by Japanese aircraft in December 
1941, was a famous landmark and one of the most venerated 
shrines throughout the Philippine Islands. It contained the 
celebrated statue of Our Lady of the Rosary which was carried 
through Manila’s streets each year in solemn procession. From 
every part of the archipelago great crowds flocked to the capital 
for this religious occasion. During the ceremony the statue was 
clad in a precious mantle on which glittered thousands of 
bright jewels. Close to San Domingo was the University of 
Santo Tomas, founded in 1611, the oldest university under the 
American flag, and near by were the buildings of the Domini- 
can College of San Juan de Letran. Overlooking the city 
walls were the archbishop’s palace, the Jesuit church of San 
Ignacio with its wealth of rich carving in native hard woods, 
and the Augustinian monastery—all of which were apparently 
razed to the ground in the savage attack made upon an unde- 
fended city by the Japs. 

The Americans had not been long in Manila before schemes 
for the improvement and decoration of the city were taken in 
hand. Mr. D. H. Burnham, a well-known American landscape 
_ artist, was invited to the islands. He drew up plans for the 
reorganization of the city’s approaches and its outlying suburbs 
and, when this work was complete, it flade Manila by far the 
most beautiful and most salubrious city of the Far East. 

First of all, the walls of the city were pierced in several 
places, and part of the wall was removed to give light and air 
to the hitherto enclosed and somewhat airless Jntramuros. 
Enough of the ramparts were left to lend a medieval glamour 
to the capital, but the moat was filled in and the Luneta, a large 
open space on the sea front, was extended and laid out with 
walks and gardens. 

Manila city and all the land between Laguna de Bay and the 
sea is alluvial soil, built up by the sediment brought down by the 
river Pasig from the Laguna, and it is less than a metre above 
sea level. As a result of this, the heavy rainfalls which are the 
usual accompaniment of typhoons, frequently flooded the 
entire district. During one such typhoon 17 inches of rain 
fell in twenty-four hours. The average rainfall of Manila is 
77 inches ; in Baguio the rainfall is 181 inches. Owing to the 
dangers of these floods, the houses in the native quarter of the 
city are built of bamboo and nipa palm, raised above the 


ground on stilts. 
With characteristic energy and drive the Americans installed 
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a modern drainage system but before it could be completed, 
many problems had to be faced and solved. Difficulties arose 
from the very slight fall from the land to the sea. A great 
pumping station had to be erected before the scheme could be 
judged a success. A success it certainly was, and it did much to 
convert one of the unhealthiest districts in the East into a 
delightful, salubrious and extensive tropical city for, once the 
gates had been opened up, the town rapidly grew beyond the 
walls. 

As seen on an ordinary scale map, the Philippine Archipelago 
appears as a large group of islands some 600 miles east of 
Hong Kong between latitude 4° 41’ and latitude 21° 10’ 
North, and nearly southwards of Japan. Actually, there are 
more than six thousand islands though only 462 of them have 
an area greater than a square mile, and only 241 are listed by 
name. The main island, Luzon, has a surface area of 40,814 
square miles, and Mindanao, the most southerly of the islands, 
of 36,906 square miles. Mindanao Deep, a hole in the ocean 
bottom fourteen miles deep, is just off the eastern coast of 
Mindanao. The other principal islands, Samar, Hegros, 
Palawan, Pansy, Mondoro, Leyte and Cebu, vary from 5,000 
to about 1,600 square miles. The whole extent of the Archi- 
pelago, from North +n Bouth, is 1,152 miles—and, from East to 
West, about 688 miles, with a total area of 114,400 square 
miles. ' 

The archipelago lies within the tropics with a mean annual 
temperature of 80.4° Fahrenheit, though in May the tempera- 
ture rises to close on 100° Fahrenheit, the highest absolute 
figure for Luzon being 107°. In Manila itself, because of its 
lack of elevation above the sea, the climate is hot and moist 
and rather steamy. It is somewhat sleepy and enervating : 
whence the common custom of the siesta during the midday 
heat when the sun is directly overhead. Many foreign firms 
insist on their European employees leaving Manila after a 
stay of three years and spending six months in Europe, as a 
prolonged sojourn in Manila is inclined to thin the blood—the 
Filipino expression sangre aplatanada, i.e. banana-juice blood— 
and to affect efficiency, if nothing worse. But although it is 
hot in Manila, this heat is not intolerable. There is usually a 
cooling breeze in the evening, while the winter months are 
delightful. Owing to the heat and moisture vegetation is 
luxurious ; palms of every description flourish amazingly and 
the outskirts of the city are fairy-like in their beauty. 
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The Observatory to which I was then attached had been 
originally established within the walled city, in the Jesuit 
secondary school of the Ateneo, but a few years before my 
arrival it had been removed to a more commodious site in 
Ermita, a suburb some distance to the South and facing the 
waters of Manila Bay. 

The main purpose for the establishment of the Observatory 
was an attempt to counteract one of the worst enemies with 
which the islands had to contend, namely the baguio or typhoon 
which is the name given to the violent cyclonic storms of the 
Far East.* : 

Father Faura, S.J., the professor of physics at the Ateneo, 
had witnessed the destruction wrought by typhoons and 
devoted many years to the study of these storms in the hope that 
he might one day be able to foretell their coming. At last, in 
1879, he predicted that a typhoon would pass over Northern 
Luzon in two days’ time. He was laughed at, but the typhoon 
came as he had foretold ; great damage was done and many 
ships were wrecked. In ‘the November of the same year he 
gave a second warning that a typhoon would pass, this time 
over the city itself. On this occasion his word was accepted, 
proper measures were taken, the Captain of the port forbidding 
any vessel to leave harbour. When, two days afterwards, the 
storm broke in all its fury, comparatively little damage was 
done in the city and harbour, though in other ports of Southern 
Luzon to which the warning could not be sent owing to the 
lack of telegraphic communication, forty-two ships were 
wrecked and many lives were lost. 

From these small beginnings the work grew ; the merchants 
and shippers of Manila assisted with grants for the purchase of 
better instruments than Father Faura possessed. In 1880, 
when a telegraphic cable was laid connecting Hong Kong 
and Manila, the merchants of the British colony requested 
that the typhoon forecasts should be communicated to them. 
Ten years later, in 1890, the Japanese Government asked that 
observations should be exchanged with the observatory in 
Tokio. 

In 1884 official recognition was accorded to Father Faura’s 


* Typhoon—several words are used to denote the tropical storms: baguio, 
typhoon, cyclone, hurricane—all of them denoting the same The word 
“typhoon” is supposed to be of Chinese origin—namely Tai-fu 
meaning a strong veering wind, and “ fung”’ meaning simply wind. Whether 
the ventus t — of the Acts of the Apostles (xxvii, 14) was a real typhoon or not, 
is not at ear, 
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work, and the small observatory was declared a Government 
institution under the name of “‘ Manila Observatory.” Fin- 
ally, in 1901, the American Government made it the official 
“* Philippine Weather Bureau.” 

From a scientific point of view, the position of Manila is a 
most advantageous one for the prediction of typhoons because 
the great majority of the typhoons of the Far East originate in 
the Pacific, east of the Philippines, in the square roughly 
included in the meridians 125° and 145° East and the parallels 
5° and 20° North, and thus make their influence felt in Manila. 
When, after the American occupation, Manila was joined by 
cable with Guam and Jap, and meteorological stations were set 
up on these islands, observations could be obtained from these 
stations, very close to the place-origin of most of the typhoons. 
The information thus acquired enabled the Observatory to 
predict the advent of a typhoon with great accuracy, some days 
—usually five days—in advance. Warnings were broadcast, 
and ships at sea, knowing of the impending typhoon, and of its 
position and trajectory, could either seek some sheltered 
harbour or alter course and so outrun the storm. 

In a twenty-two year period there were 468 typhoons, giving 
a yearly average of 21-3. The distribution according to months 
was as follows : 


January ... 04 May ..» It September 4:0 
February ... Or June... --» Ig October ... 2-9 
March .- O2 July ..- 3°4 November 2°3 
April ... O05 August .- 3°4 December 1:1 


From this table it is seen that January, February, March and 
April are the months with the least number of typhoons while 
July, August and September have the most. 

It cannot be altogether chance that caused the Japanese to 
choose for their attack on the Philippines precisely those 
months most free from the typhoon danger when they could 
be most reasonably sure that their transports would not be 
endangered by storm. 

One serious consideration is the fact that, since the occupa- 
tion of Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, the Japanese are in 
possession of all the observatories in the Far East from which 
typhoon warnings carf emanate. 

No one who has not actually experienced a typhoon can have 
any idea of the fury and destructive force of these tropical 
storms. In England we look upon a wind of sixty or seventy’ 
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miles an hour as a big storm, and we find it difficult to realize 
the overwhelming strength of a typhoon when the wind is 
hurled through the air at an hourly rate of one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty miles. 

Joseph Conrad in his novel “ Typhoon ” gives a very vivid 
and accurate description of what can happen to a ship caught 
in a typhoon, but even his literary gifts cannot bring home to. 
one unacquainted with the actual experience the disastrous. 
effects of such a storm in the shallow China Sea or in the 
waters of the archipelago where there is so little sea room on 
account of the myriad islands and rocks. Before the Manila 
Observatory began its work of forecasting these storms, dozens. 
of ships and hundreds of lives were lost every year in the inter- 
island seas, and on land the havoc was no less great. Except 
in the European quarter of Manila and some few of the larger 
towns, the houses of the Filipinos were built of the flimsy nipa 
palm and the bamboo and, though this manner of building is 
excellent against earthquakes, it has no chance of survival in a 
typhoon when roofs are torn off : when corrugated iron and 
tiles from the more substantial houses are hurled through the 
air, when huge trees are uprooted and thrown far distances as 
if slung from some gigantic catapult. Crops and fields are 
plucked up, and everything loose is simply blown away. I 
remember one case in which 1,000 tons of coal imported for 
the use of the army just disappeared in the course of a typhoon. 

There is one other natural phenomenon that harasses the 
Philippines, namely earthquakes. Reference has already been 
made to the destruction of churches and public buildings by 
earthquakes : indeed, the last great earthquake, in 1863, 
destroyed practically all the stone buildings within the walled 
city. Earthquakes and earth tremors are of considerable 
frequency in the Philippines. There are about 100 perceptible 
"quakes every year but bigger destructive earthquakes are 
comparatively rare, only ten having occurred since records: 
began to be kept. 

The study of seismic activity naturally became a part of the 
routine work of the Observatory, and one entire department 
was equipped with the latest types of seismographs. The main: 
object was to discover some method of forecasting the occur- 
rence of earthquakes. Unfortunately the prevision of earth- 
quakes is still in its infancy and up to the present no satisfactory 
means of so doing has been evolved. The kinds of building 
adversely affected by earthquake shocks are houses of stone and_ 
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brick which crack at the corners and then crumble into ruin, 
Wooden houses withstand the shocks fairly well—though the 
danger of fire is greater—and the native huts are scarcely 
affected at all for they sway with the movement of the earth 
but do not ordinarily collapse. In new Manila more modem 
buildings of steel frames and concrete, even when many storie; 
high, are not generally affected by ordinary earthquake shocks, 
since the elasticity of the steel frame allows the shock to be 
absorbed. 

Though Manila itself is flat and low lying, the islands are 
quite mountainous, with the mountains coming down almost 
to the sea and enclosing fertile valleys in which abundant crops 
can be grown. These, with timber from the forests, form the 
main wealth of the islands. Among the mountains of Luzon, 
Baguio in the province of Benguet has been developed into a 
summer resort whither the people of Manila go to escape the 
trying heat of the city. For a time it became the summer 
capital of the islands where the legislative assembly held its 
sessions but owing to some popular opposition this practice was 
abandoned. In spite of its heavy rainfall (its mean annual is 
181 inches), the climate is cool and invigorating and compares 
very favourably with Simla in India : and as the town had the 
advantage of expert planning by Mr. D. H. Burnham, it is a 
favourite resort. The Observatory has a branch station there, 
on Mount Mirador, at an elevation of 5,000 feet. 

The main source of the country’s wealth is agriculture, the 
chief crops being rice—the staple food of the Filipinos—sugar 
and sugar products, tobacco, comparing. quite well with that 
grown in Cuba, and abacd, the so-called Manila hemp—the 
most valuable of all fibre for ropes and cordage. Abacd isa 
banana-like plant (Musa textilis) that grows to a height of from 
15 to 25 feet. The whole stem consists of fibre and pith from 
which the soft matter is scraped, and the fibre hung up in the 
open air to dry : then, without further treatment, it is ready 
for export. The plant ] has been introduced into many tropical 
countries but only in the Philippines has the fibre been success- 
fully produced on a commercial basis. From old, worn out 
-abacd ropes the well known Manila paper is made. Another 
plant of prime importance is the coconut palm of which 
there are about 55,000,000 fruit bearing trees, producing more 
than a hundred and fifty million nuts, from which copra, 
coconut oil and desiccated coconut are derived, while from the 
palm itself are drawn many millions of gallons of sap or tuba— 
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tuba being a very potent intoxicating drink much appreciated 
by the Filippinos. . 

It was stated above that, in former times, the Philippine 
Islands and especially the districts around Manila were very 
unhealthy. Cholera was endemic and bubonic plague very 
prevalent. One of the greatest benefits given to the Philippines 
by their American occupants was the alleviation, if not the 
total suppression, of both these scourges. Dr. Heiser who was 
appointed chief medical officer of health during my stay in 
Manila has described in his “ Doctor’s Odyssey ” the fight 
that he waged against these two terrible diseases and in par- 
ticular the methods he adopted in overcoming the plague. 
Bubonic plague is so called on account of the appearance of 
buboes or inflamed glands in the groin and axilla during the 
early stages of the illness. The rate of mortality is very high, 
in some instances as great as 95 per cent. It is transmitted by 
rat fleas, and the main problem was to banish rats from human 
habitation and from contact with man. Dr. Heiser achieved 
considerable successes by rat-proofing grain stores, wharves and 
warehouses. In fact he conducted a general offensive against 
the rat. Results have more than justified his efforts and out- 
lay : since his period of office there has been no serious out- 
break of the plague in the Philippine Islands. 

A third scourge of these countries is leprosy. In 1598 a 
Franciscan laybrother laid the foundations of the San Lazaro 
leper hospital within the city but later it was moved beyond 
the city limits, and there it remained as a leper hospital until 
1906 when, under the Governorship of Mr. Taft, later President 
of the United States, the lepers were collécted from all parts 
of the archipelago and transferred to the island of Culion in the 
province of Palawan which had been prepared by the Govern- 
ment as a leper colony. On this island some 5,000 lepers were 
comfortably housed; exeellent medical and hospital services 
were provided, and the whole establishment was supervised by a 
medical: specialist. Two Jesuit fathers volunteered to live on 
the island and to act as chaplains : the Sisters of St. Paul de 
Chartres undertook the task of nursing the sick and caring 
generally for the lepers. An intensive study of leprosy was 
inaugurated in conjunction with the Bufeau of Science in 
Manila. This colony became the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive settlement of its kind in the world and before long 
many cures were effected by the use of chaulmoogra oil and 
other specialised treatment. 
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There is local government on the island, administered by the 
lepers themselves ; they have special money minted for thei 
exclusive use ; as much as can be, they live a normal village 
life, and crops are raised for home consumption, the work in 
the fields being done-by the less incapacitated among them, 
As far as it is possible to make it so, the existence led by the 
lepers is a happy one. All of them are Catholic ; they have 
their churches and the sacraments, and the self-sacrificing 
work of priests and nursing sisters to cheer them in their 
isolation. : . 

The Japanese were to a large extent responsible for the 
leprosy that is found in the Islands. The Emperor of Japan, 
wishing to show his displeasure at the spread of Christianity s 
near to his domains, sent a ship load of lepers to Manila after 
his demand for tribute from the Islands had been refused by the 
Spaniards. Even as early as 1590, the Japanese claimed suze. 
rainty over the islands, but no serious attempt was made to 
capture them till first Formosa had been taken and then, at the 
end of 1941, war was commenced against the United State 
with the object, at least in part, of conquering the Philippine 
Islands and making use of them for their own advantage. 

Nothing has been said so far of the Islanders themselves, that 
is of the Filipinos. For number and density of population we 
have as a guide the full census made by the Americans in 1918. 
This gave a total of just over ten millions, of whom nine 
millions were Christians. Of these ten million 50,826 were 


Chinese or Japanese ; there were 12,390 white men and 


34,663 Mestizos. Physically, the Filipinos are of medium 
height and are slightly built : they are brownish in colour with 
black eyes somewhat almond-shaped, prominent cheek bones, 
the nose rather flat with wide full nostrils, a largish mouth with 
full lips and a rounded chin. 

Frederick Sawyer, an Englishman who lived for fourteen 
years in the Philippines, gives this picture and judgment of the 
Filipinos—in his book ‘‘ The Inhabitants of the Philippines,” 
published in London in 1900. 

The Filipino possesses a great deal of self-respect and his 
demeanour is quiet and decorous. He is polite to others 
and expects to be treated politely himself. For an in- 
habitant of the tropics he is fairly industrious, sometimes 
even hard working. He is a keen sportsman and will 
readily put his money on his favourite horse or game cock. 
The position taken by women in a community is often 
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considered as a test of the degree of civilization it has 
attained. Measured by this standard the Filipino comes 
out well for among them the wife exerts great influence 
in the family,“and the husband rarely completes any 
important business without her concurrence. They 
treat their children well. Those who are well off show 
much anxiety to secure a good education for their sons 
and even their daughters. Parental authority extends to 
the latest period and I have seen a man of fifty come as 
respectfully as a child to kiss the hands of his aged parents 
when the angelus bell has sounded, and this notwith- 
standing the presence of several European visitors in the 
house. Children in return show great respect to both 
parents—they are trained in good manners from earliest 
youth both by precept and example. 

From my own experience, especially in Manila among the 
better educated classes, I can corroborate this estimation of 
them. I found them always loyal and true, very intelligent, 
and quick to learn and to take advantage of higher education. 
Right from the beginning of the Spanish occupation of the 
Islands, schools were opened and no village was without one. 
In Manila, secondary schools were established of which such 
good use had been made that, even after the coming of the 
Americans, the chief doctors and lawyers were Filipinos. 

The Filipino is deeply religious and he quickly assimilated 
the truths of Christianity, and quite rapidly the islands became 
predominantly Catholic. At the first American census, taken 
in 1903, the population was given as 7,835,426, of whom 
6,987,686 were Catholic, only 847,740 being classed as pagan. 
or wild. 

Into this very largely Catholic country the forces of paganism 
have forced their way by brute aggression. This bodes ill for 
the future of the Church, unless the Allied Powers soon expel 


the unwanted invader. 
ROBERT E. BROWN. 





AN UNPUBLISHED, ROYAL 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
ARCHIVES OF TURIN 


N an article by Miss C. H. Garrett and myself entitled 
|: Tudor and Stuart MSS at Turin,” published in Th 

Times Literary Supplement for September 16th, 1939, | 
expressed the hope of editing “‘a delightful series of letter 
written by Anne [of Savoy] during the first year (1713—14) 
of her husband’s brief reign as King of Sicily to her 12-year. 
old son, ‘ Carlino’ (afterwards King Charles Emmanuel 
III of Sardinia), together with his replies.’’ So far this hope has 
not been realized, nor is it likely to be until the War is over, 
But having fortunately obtained photographs of the letters in 
1939 and having now transcribed them, it occurs to me that, 
in the uncertainty of the present times, it may be worth while 
to put on record some account of this intensely human corres 
pondence.? 

When Victor Amadeus II, Duke of Savoy, became, as a result 
of the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), King of the former Spanish 
possession of Sicily, he passed ten months in the island (October 
1713 to August 1714) in order to be crowned and make contact 
with his new subjects. He was accompanied by his wife, but 
his two sons, of whom Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Aosta, 
was the younger, were left behind in Piedmont. Such were the 
circumstances which gave rise to the correspondence now to 
be described. 

To have documents photographed is one thing : to decipher 
them is, of course, quite another. Anne’s fifty-two extant 
letters in this collection are holographs in French, with the 
exception of five, dictated to a secretary, which are in Italian. 
Even these have a longer or shorter French postscript in her 
own hand. This hand can only be labelled atrocious. In 
an age notorious for the poor education given to the major 
ity of its women, and, in consequence, an age of bad female 
hands, Anne’s is conspicuously illegible. She herself was 
aware of this defect, for ‘quite early in the correspondence 
she tells Carlino* that she\is writing to him “ tout de 

1 Some of Anne’s letters are quoted by Luisa Saredo in “ La Regina Anna di 


Savoia ” (1887), but they have never been published in exienso. 
2 Charles Emmanuel is always addressed by his mother as Carlin or Carlino. ‘ 
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ma main . . . pour que vous voas accoutumies a lire mon 
ecriture quoyque mauvaise.” She also seems to have been 
sensitive on the point : later on she comments, “ie crois que 
vostre frere a plus de peine a lire mes lestre ausi a cause de 
frances car lecriture du roy [Victor Amadeus] quand il ecrit 
viste nest guere meilleure que la mienne.” The failure to dis- 
tinguish between letters such as e and o, n, v, and u; the 
phonetic spelling, wild even for that day of erratic spelling ; 
the almost complete indifference to the necessity of making 
adjectives agree with nouns, and nouns and pronouns agree 
with verbs ; above all, the entire lack of punctuation, make the 
deciphering of her letters more exciting than the solution of 
any crossword puzzle. It will have been noticed that Anne 
wrote in French, her native tongue, although she knew that 
her sons found it hard to understand. Indeed, Carlino had to 
have his mother’s earlier letters read to him: in February 
1714 she notes, ‘‘ aj veu avec plaisir que vous commences a 
savoir un peu de frances.” She could, of course, speak Italian, 
but perhaps she did not write it easily. In contrast to Anne’s 
poor penmanship, that of Carlino is exceptionally good, his 
Italian being rendered in an admirably clear “ script.” More- 
over, although obviously his own unsupervised productions— 
it is this which constitutes their great charm—the spelling, 
grammar, and punctuation of his letters are usually excellent. 

Anne Marie of Savoy was born on August 27th, 1669, the 
youngest child of Philip, Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
XIV, and of Princess Henrietta Anne Stuart, youngest daughter 
of Charles I. The daughter of a vicious father and a pleasure- 
loving mother, she took after neither of her parents, but 
inherited many of the traits in her character, including the 
warmth of her domestic affections, from her maternal grand- 
father. Her marriage, which took place in 1684, proved to be 
an unhappy one, for Victor Amadeus was faithless to his wife 
and repulsed the love which she was longing to bestow upon 
him. The devotion which her husband rejected was lavished 
upon her children. Her family was a curiously spaced one, 
consisting, as it did, in addition to three children who died as 
infants, of two daughters, born in 1685 and 1688 respectively, 
and of two sons, born respectively in 1699 and 1701.1 Thus her 
daughters, Marie Adelaide, Duchess of Burgundy, and Marie 
Louise Gabrielle, Queen of Spain, had left home as married 
women at the time when her sons were still in the nursery. 


? Charles Emmanuel was born on April 27th, 1701. 
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Upon these two boys, Victor Amadeus Philip Joseph and 
Charles Emmanuel, for whom she had had to wait many years, 
Anne concentrated the full force of her maternal instincts, 
Of the two, she would seem to have loved Carlino, if anything, 
the more passionately. It is impossible to be sure of this since 
her letters from Sicily to the elder prince do not appear to have 
survived. But from the way in which she constantly insists 
to the younger boy that he isnot to be treated differently from his 
brother—“ estans tout deux egaux ”—it looks as if she had a 
very special affection for him. This is quite what one would 
expect, seeing that Carlino was the weakling of the family and 
that Victor Amadeus favoured his promising heir. 

Wrapped up as she was in her boys, it may readily be under- 
stood that the Sicilian journey was regarded by Anne almost 
entirely in the light of the cruelly long separation from them 
which it entailed. In her very first letter, written from the port 
of Palermo, she is lamenting that she has not got Carlino with 
her, and there is hardly a letter which does not express her 
longing to see him and his brother again. The eagerly desired 
day of reunion is constantly alluded to, and, as the summer 
months of 1714 wear on and one cause Of delay after another 
arises, the reader becomes almost as frantically anxious as 
the writer herself as to whether Piedmont will ever be regained. 
Next to the evil of actual separation comes the misery of 
letters delayed by contrary winds. Opportunities for writing 
were numerous : the regular post (/’ordinaire) once a week, to 
say nothing of special couriers and the advantage to be taken 
of the comings and goings between Sicily and Piedmont of 
private individuals. But the winds were apt to throw every- 
thing out, and many are the lamentations over the late arrival 
of the felucca. 

In her letters to Carlino Anne unconsciously reveals herself 
not only as a devoted but as a supremely understanding 
mother. There is nothing morbid or possessive in her affection. 
She knows exactly what will be of interest to a boy of 12 and 
she enters with zest into all his small concerns. Unlike more 
remote royal mothers, who might think it necessary to make 
constant formal enquiries after the progress of studies or to 
administer perpetual admonitions as to the performance of 
religious duties, Anne has hardly anything to say on these 
subjects. The only allusion which she makes to Carlino’s 
lessons is when she expresses pleasure at the “ assurance que 
vous donnes a vostre pere que vous voulies vous bien apliquer 
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ce careme a letudes ne souaitans rien tant que de vous voir 
accomplit en tout.” As to religious duties, she hopes that he 
has spent the day of his festa (St. Charles Borromeo) devoutly 
—she was herself deeply devout—and that he has been present 
at the Christmas Midnight Mass. But when writing of the 
impending Coronation ceremony at Palermo, she mentions 
it as likely to be “‘ molto longa perché sd che incontra molto 
il vostro genio mio Caro Carlino.” And no reproof is implied. 

It is touching to see how Anne follows young Charles Em- 
manuel’s doings in “ nostre piemond.” Prince Victor Amadeus, 
having reached the mature age of 14, had been left as nominal 
regent of the Principality during his father’s absence. But Car- 
lino, at least, seems still to have been under the charge of a 
governor. In the background, keeping a watchful eye on her 
grandsons, hovered the King’s mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Savoy, generally known as Madame Royale or Madama Reale, 
the “ grand maman ” of Carlino’s letters. The boys’ time was 
passed between Turin and one or other of the royal residences 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, of which La Venaria was 
the favourite. Here they had spent several weeks of the autumn 
of 1713, but as winter approaches, Anne imagines them back in 
Turin : “ voisi le tems qui aproche que vous danceres les 
dimanche au chateau.” At Epiphany she thinks of them 
cutting the Twelfth Night cake : “ vous hores bien tires au soir 
le gasteaux cest un usage que lon ne connois pas en ce pais.” 
Whatever the amusement of the moment reported by Carlino 
—playing on castanets on a wet day, riding on sledges on a 
snowy one, hunting hares, shooting with an arquebus—his 
mother never fails to comment on it with sympathetic enjoy- 
ment. 

At the same time Anne is always on the lookout for enter- 
taining items of news to send home. Poor writer and speller - 
she may have been, but she had a graphic style and a keen eye 
for the ludicrous. Her dictated account of the solemn entry of 
Victor Amadeus and herself into Palermo in December 1713 
is extremely vivid. The details of how her horse took fright at 
the cannon and at the shouts of the people, and the minute 
description of the Sicilian fireworks, “ molto differente da 
nostri,” are just what would please a boy. Equally lively are 
her accounts of the close of the Carnival at Palermo and the 
procession at Messina on the eve of the Assumption. Among 
smaller incidents there is a charming description of a shop at 
Messina where Anne saw : “ une vierge qui travailles et re- 
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mues le bras en tirans son eguillée st joseph qui coupes du bois 
et le petit jesus qui promene avec une crois a la main ie suis 
sur mon cher carlin que cela vous hores plut car il estes bien 
jolis.” At Christmas she sends him the description of a very 
special presepio. Another time the method of tunny fishing nea 
Messina is recounted ; and what boy would not have been 
intrigued to learn that 117 fleas had been removed from, the 
person of one of the court ladies in a single morning ! 

Perhaps Anne was_rather over-indulgent to her boys in the 
matter of presents, of which it seems that she could never send 
enough. Her “regret de ne rien trouver par isi [Palermo] 
qui vous puisse amuser ” is quite pathetic: “il ni a rien au 
monde que des marbres et des albatre.”” Nevertheless, during 
the ten months she contrived to despatch a wonderful assort- 
ment of offerings, ranging from statuettes, artificial flowers, 
and a clock, to a mule, a piebald horse, and 5 gazelles “pour la 
lapiniere” at La Venaria. With regard to the gazelles, we 
learn that “une est bien aprivoisee et nous lavons toujour 
tenue dans nos chambre mes elle ne sacomodera pas des 
parquet ou en glisans elle pouret ce caser les jambe ayans 
delicatte.” 

Apart from her dominant characteristic of devotion to her 
sons, certain other traits are revealed in Anne by this corres 
pondence. As has been already mentioned, the letters shew 
that she had a keen sense of fun. It is pleasant to think that 
gentle and patient as she proved herself in all her many troubles, 
public and private, she could also be merry. Sicilian fashions 
and Sicilian dancing provoke her mirth ; she is highly tickled 
by her husband’s gesture in brushing off with his hat pestering 
pedlars at Messina. She shares with Carlino a glorious joke, 
to which the clue is now lost, about a certain Signor Onoffrio. 
When she sends samples of the new money struck in Sicily and 
Carlino remarks, “ le anno trovate belle, ma lanno trovato che 
un sol difetto che é che fanno il naso di mio papa un poco 
troppo longo,” she laughingly answers, “‘ vous aves bien raison 
de trouver que lona mal fait lefigie de vostre pere sur les monaye 
que ie vous aj envoye car son nes est dune ‘Tongueur a faire 
peur.” But she took her own health, which was far from good, 
and that of the boys, very seriously, and the letters abound in 
references to ‘‘ mon rume,” “ lipocondre,” “‘ des derangemen 
destomac.” The climate of Sicily did not suit her. The warm 
weather in December, “‘ quand toute les violette fleurise,” was 

about its only redeeming feature in her eyes. The winds and 
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the dust certainly sound very unpleasant; and she was 
constantly prevented by the former from taking her much- 
loved exercise. Evidently she greatly missed the gardens of 
Piedmont : those of Sicily could in no way compare with 
them. And in particular she yearned for her country villa of 
La Vigna, just outside Turin. 

Considerable light is thrown by the letters on Anne’s husband 
and on her relations with him. Although undoubtedly an able 
ruler and an astute politician, Victor Amadeus was not an 
attractive character. Of the truth of this statement his treat- 
ment of his wife provides sufficient proof. Nor does he appear 
in a very amiable light in these letters. Not that Anne is ever 
anything but absolutely loyal in writing about “ vostre pere,” 
with whom she always associates herself. But reading between 
the lines, it is easy to see that a certain lack of sympathy 
existed between the King and Queen. True, the reign of 
Anne’s rival, the Contessa di Verrua, had long been over in 
1713, but the presence at the Piedmontese court, where they 
lived on terms of intimacy with the royal princes, of her 
legitimated son and daughter, the Marchese and the Marchesa 
di Susa, must have been a sharp thorn in the Queen’s side and a 
perpetual reminder of the bitterly humiliating days of her 
earlier married life. The slights heaped upon her by her 
husband had obviously made Anne, even after 30 years of 
marriage, nervous of offending him and had put her in awe 
of his sharp tongue and of incurring his contemptuous sneers. 
Thus, on one occasion, she anxiously impresses upon Carlino 
that he and his brother must thank the King for some vases 
of artificial flowers sent by her, as they had been given to their 
father in the first instance and he, and not she, must get the 
credit of the present. Another time, speaking of a little mule 
which had captured her fancy for the boys, she writes, “ ie suis 
tentee de lenvoyer cen que le roy le sache.”” Again, we find 
her yielding to Victor Amadeus’ rude insistence that she should 
go out at Messina despite the bad weather: “le vens et la 
poudre estes si violente que jores mieux fait de ni pas aller mes 
ie sortis sur les reproche que le roy me fait.”” Most detestable 
was his provoking refusal to tell her the date when they would 
leave Sicily, although he knew that she was pining for some 
certainty on this point. In fairness to the King it should, how- 
ever, be remembered that Anne’s indifference to politics and 
her absorption in her family and in domestic affairs, must have 
been riling to a man of his mentality. It is also a fact that he 
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shewed himself to be an affectionate father in writing to his 
sons and in sending them if not as manv presents as came from 
their mother, yet very acceptable ones. 

Happily Carlino was completely deserving of his mother’s 
affection, which he fully reciprocated. He emerges from the 
correspondence as an entirely normal little boy, with all the 
tastes proper to his age andekind. The only way in which he 
differed from the average 12-year-old was in his readiness to 
put pen to paper. He wrote regularly once a week to his 
mother, often more frequently. Although many of his letters 
are quite short, when he has a really interesting piece of news to 
impart, he can produce several pages. Noel Williams, in “A 
Rose of Savoy”’ (1909), speaking of the relations of the Duchess 
of Burgundy and the Queen of Spain with their mother when 
they were children, says, “ despite the care and affection which 
she [Anne] lavished upon the girls, there was little of that intim- 
acy between her and her children which we should expect to 
find, and this is particularly noticeable in regard to the future 
Duchesse de Bourgogne. It was her grandmother, Madam 
Royale, and not her mother, who seems to have been the reci- 
pient of Marie Adélaide’s childish confidences.” However 
this may have -been, the same cannot be said of her young 
brother. ‘‘ Maman ”’ is told of all his doings—of sports, fancy- 
dress balls, plays, and such exciting occurrences as the flooding, 
by violent rain, of the streets of Turin. Once there is a rambling 
story, covering several pages, of how he and his brother exam- 
ined the contents of Anne’s bureau drawers, a story which well 
illustrates the complete confidence existing between mother 
and son. 

This confidence was the result of a genuine devotion on 
Carlino’s part as well as on that of the Queen. It manifested 
itself in phrases such as “‘ faciamo tutto quello che potiamo per 
star, elegri, ma non si pol star alegri senza loro”; in ex- 
pressions of unprompted sympathy on the death, in 1714, 
of his sister, the Queen of Spain, whom he cannot possibly 
have remembered ; in concern for his mother’s health, “‘ sua 
sanita tanta pretiosa”’; above all, in his eagerness to fulfil any 
commission with which she might entrust him. Anne replies, 
“si iaj besoins de quelque chose ie vous le menderes et ne 
doutes pas que vous ne vous en aquities a merveille.”” Presently 
she satisfies him by confiding to him the superintendence of 


_ } Fifty-three letters of Carlino have survived in this collection. There are allu- 
sions to others, apparently lost, in Anne’s side of the correspondence. 
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some alterations at La Vigna.1 This charming country house, 
already alluded to, which stands on the slopes of a hill across 
the Po from Turin, meant as much to Anne as the Greenwich 
“‘ House of Delight ” had meant to her grandmother, Henrietta 
Maria, or the Trianon was to mean to her great-great-grand- 
son’s wife, Marie Antoinette. It was her chief happiness to 
retire there with her children and a small suite and to enjoy the 
simple pleasures of a country life. Evidently, just before 
the Sicilian kingdom was conferred upon the Duke of Savoy, 
she had been making plans of reconstruction, in which her boys 
had shared, for she now commissions Carlino to have carried 
out the building of “‘ les chambres que nous avions projettée au 
desus de la petite ecurie et ausi vouter lapartemens qui ne les 
pas.” Carlino found this a service after his own heart, and his 
letters during the spring and summer of 1714 bristle with reports 
on the progress of the work at La Vigna and at other royal 
residences. 

In the space at my disposal I have tried to give some idea of 
the charm of this unsophisticated royal correspondence, but 
naturally, in order to be properly appreciated, the letters must 
be read in full. Yet if I have succeeded in making my readers 
desire a closer acquaintance with Anne and Carlino, I shall not 
have failed of my object.? MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 

1 La Vigna, now aschool, does not appear to have altered greatly on the exterior 
since Anne’s day. There is a fine print of it in Blaeu’s “ Theatrum Statuum 
Sabaudiae Ducis Pedemontii Principis ” (1682). 


* For further information about Anne see my article “ A Royal Wedding Journey 
through Savoy in 1684,” in History, June, 1941. 





Tell me, you know well that at the birth of our Lord the shep- 
herds heard the angelic and divine hymns of those heavenly spirits 
—the Scripture says so, yet it is not said that our Lady and St. 
Joseph, who were the closest to the Child, heard the voice of the 
angels or,saw that miraculous light ; on the contrary instead of 
hearing those angels sing, they heard the Child weep, and saw, by a 
little light borrowed from some wretched lamp, the eyes of this 
Divine Child all filled with tears and faint under the rigour of the 
cold. Well, I ask you, would you not have chosen to have been in 
that dark stable, filled with the Child’s cries, than outside with the 
shepherds, thrilling with joy and delight, in the radiance of light 
and the sweetness of heavenly music. 

St. FRANcIS DE SALES 
(in a letter to St. Jeanne Francis de Chantal). 





POPE PIUS XII AND PEACE 
FROM 1939 TO 1941 


N each of the three last Christmas Eves Pope Pius 
XII delivered the customary allocution to the College 


of Cardinals. 

The allocution of 1939, after dwelling lovingly upon the 
original Christmas message of peace on earth and sounding the 
confident note of a faith and hope rising above the din of war, 
went on to outline five paragraphs which should provide 
“requisites for a just and honourable peace.” ‘These para- 
graphs have since become widely known as the Pope’s Five 
Peace points and, in this country as in the United States, have 
attracted considerable attention. They provided ofie half of 
that programme of common outlook and action, that was put 
forward in the now famous letter to the Times of December 
19th, 1940, over the signatures of Cardinal Hinsley, the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Chief Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council. 

These five peace points are now quite familiar. All that is 
necessary here is to summarize them in order to compare their 
1939 edition with the more recent treatment which they have 
received in the allocution of 1941. As Catholics, we naturally 
look for guidance to the Holy See, and in these three allocutions 
we have been given guidance which asks for, and indeed 
deserves, very serious reflection. This summary of the 1939 
points is best arranged schematically : 

(1) The Pope insists upon “ an assurance for all nations, 
great or small, powerful or weak, of their right to life and 
independence.” The nationalistic claims of one nation 
MUST never involve “a sentence of death’ passed upon 
any other nation. Wherever this natural equality of 
rights shall have been outraged or infringed, reparation 
is demanded : but the measure of such reparation is to 
be assessed by the principles of justice and equity, and not 
by any standard of might or expediency. 

(2) Whatever post-war order is to be constituted, it must be 
accompanied by a reduction in armaments. This means 
that all peoples are eventually to escape from the abomin- 
able tyranny of the armament-race. Might has one 
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function, and one function only—that of protecting right. 
The post-war settlement has to include a programme for 
mutually agreed, organic and progressive disarmament. And 
this disarmament must be spiritual as well as material. 


(3) In this third peint we are warned that the lessons of the 
past should be seriously studied. There is an obvious 
reference to the League of Nations. Two conditions are 
insisted upon. The first is the conscientious and faithful 
observance of treaties and agreements. And yet this is 
not enough. A second condition envisages the need of 
revision and correction of any such agreements, in 
accordance with arising needs and new demands. 


(4) The fourth paragraph comments upon the “ real needs 
and jyst demands of nations and populations, and of racial 
minorities.” Here a truly Christian note is proclaimed. 
Whatever treaties may conclude, there will remain un- 
solved problems. They are the problems of smaller 
nations within the general comity of nations, and of 
minorities within these nations. These must be con- 
sidered fairly and sanely. Even where legal arrangements 
run counter to them, they ought to be studied on their 
own merits. The stiffer legal conditions should be adapted 
and relaxed to these natural and human demands. 


(5) Finally, there comes the most fundamental clause of all. 
Governments must be inspired with that deep respect for 
the moral law which alone can give life, authority, and 
binding force to the dead letter of international agree- 
ments. There must be developed “ that sense of deep and 
keen responsibility ” (what timely words!) which mea- 
sures and weighs human statutes according to the sacred 
and inviolable standards of the law of God. This last 
point ends with a reminder of “ that universal love which 
is the compendium and most general expression of the 
Christian ideal, and which therefore may serve as a 
common ground also for those who have not the blessing 
of sharing the same faith with us.”’ 


That is a brief summary of the so-called Papal Peace Points 
of 1939. They were not new. They embodied the traditional 
Catholic teaching on international dealings and on the rela- 
tions that should exist between one country and its neighbours. 
It is easy to read between the lines, and to see in them a strong 
condemnation of Nazi aggression throughout Europe. This 
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scarcely requires to be argued. The emphasis upon reparation 
places these points in a somewhat different category from the 
various appeals of Pope Benedict XV during the war of 1914~ 
1918, when the issues at stake were not so pointed or acute. 

The allocution of 1940 was more negative in its statements, 
The Holy Father was clearly weighed down by the thought of 
the world’s growing secularization. “We have to live in a 
world which has alienated itself from Christian principles, 
without which a sound life of the various nations is unthink- 
able.” The Pope returns to his conditions of twelve months 
previously. “It is now one year since we made some funda- 
mental declarations on the basic conditions of a peace built on 
justice, equity and honour, which could consequently be per- 
manent. Even if their realization has been postponed to a 
later date by the march of events, these principles have lost 
nothing of their truth and reality.” The allocution then re- 
minded us that post-war Europe will be a very different 
Europe from that of pre-1939. There will be something newer, 
the Pope optimistically remarked, ‘‘ something better, some- 
thing more developed, organically sounder, freer and stronger 
than in the past.” Once again, it is not hard to read into these 
clauses a complete disavowal of all Nazi plans for a German- 
controlled Europe, in which the epithets “better” and 
“‘ organically sounder” would have no meaning at all, and 
where the term “ freer ” would provide the sheerest mockery. 

After vindicating the necessary freedom of the. Church, the 
Holy Father dealt negatively with various errors which have to’ 
be overcome and banished if this “ better *” and “ organically 
sounder ” order is to be inaugurated. There must be (—once 
again, for the sake of clarity, we venture to summarize) : 


- (1) Victory over the hatred which divides one people from 
another. This involves the disappearance of those systems 
of violent nationalism which. have encouraged and even 
inculcated contempt and hatred of other nations. In this 
connection propaganda is strongly condemned, for it 
** does not recoil from methodical distortion of the truth 
in order to show the enemy nations in a falsified and vilify- 
ing light.” This is the very essence of Nazi and Goebbel- 
esque propaganda. In this country men and women have 
been misled by it with regard to Poland and Czecho- - 
Slovakia. Have we made ourselves immune against it ? 
Have we descended to it ourselves ? 
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(2) Victory over distrust which exercises a paralysing pres- 
sure on international law and behaviour and renders all 
honest understanding impossible. This mutual distrust 
must be banished : and, since that will prove extremely 
difficult, it must gradually decrease. This is the spiritual 
disarmament of which the Pope spoke in 1939. He now 
insists upon ‘‘ the return to loyalty for treaties without 
which the secure co-operation of nations and especially, 
the living side by side of strong and weak nations, are 
inconceivable. The foundation of justice is loyalty, 
reliability and truth of the pledged word, and of the 
understanding which has been reached.” 


(3) Victory over the miserable principle that utility can be 
made the foundation and purpose of law and that power 
can create right. Such a claim ruins all decent international 
relations and jeopardises the position of all smaller peoples. 
The only remedy is a return to “ honest, serious and moral 
international relations.” 

(4) Victory over the several conflicts that arise inevitably 
from the “ disequilibrium of world economy.” This 
involves a fairer vision of economic resources and the 
approach to them. The Atlantic Charter gives, with its 
guarantee of material relief, even to Nazi Germany, an 
assurance that this point has been thoroughly considered 
by Great Britain and the United States. 


(5) Victory over that kind of national selfishness which, 
relying on its own power and resources, aims at destroying 
or, at least, impairing the sovereignty and honour of other 
nations, as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of 
individuals. This selfishness must be exorcised and 
replaced by a sense of Christian solidarity “‘ of a legal 
and economic character, and by a brotherly co-operation 
of the nations, the sovereignty of which has been duly secured.”” 


So much for a general analysis of the allocutions of 1939 and 
1940. The series of five points which each of them contains 
are based upon traditional Catholic teaching. They do not 
introduce new suggestions but they are meant to bring home 
in a new manner and with fresh authority what have always 
been the true foundations of international relationship. It is 
quite clear that they involve a thorough condemnation of Nazi 
purposes and methods. The insistence upon the life and inde- 
pendence that are proper to smaller nations is a flat denial of 


a 
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_ any Herrenvolk or Lebensraum theory, as elaborated in Berlin, 
And it should be noted that reparation is included as an essential 
element in the peace-making. 

The Holy Father’s attitude is brought out more clearly in 
the allocution delivered on Christmas Eve, 1941. It is fuller and 
lengthier than the two others. Its text has been reproduced in 
some of our Catholic weeklies so that there is no need here to 
give a detailed analysis of its arguments. 

There is much that Pius XII felt obliged to deplore. He will 
not, and indeed could not, close his eyes to an “ increasing de- 
Christianization’ and a “religious anaemia” that has 
derived from the abandonment of fixed and definite moral 
principles. In the “ moral vacuum ” thus created, society has 
become more and more secularized and been made the victim 
of unbridled individualism and ruthless power. These twin 
problems of liberty and power stand out and clamour for a 
radical solution. 

For society in general as for the individual there is only one | 
direction that is possible, if this sorry condition of the world’s 
affairs is to be remedied and controlled. That direction is 
backwards—back to “‘ the altars from which generations of our 
faithful ancestors received the moral power to master their 
life’s task ’’—back to faith—back to the steady foundations of a 
social order which, both in national life as also in international 
relations, will “‘ erect an effective barrier against the abuse of 
liberty and against the misuse of power.” There will be great 
opportunities as soon as hostilities come to an end. But they 
bring with them heavy responsibility and they will démand 
intelligence and high purpose, courage and énterprise, a width 
of vision and the mature ability to rise superior to thoughts of 
vengeance, personal or national gain, and any speedy but 
short-sighted solution. 

But, over and above all this, there will be required a renewed 
understanding and appreciation of God’s moral law. For, 
unless the post-war settlement be established on this unshake- 
able rock, it will give no promise of endurance. Back mankind 
must go to that moral law which “ the Creator Himself mani- 
fested by means of a natural order, and which He has engraved 
with indelible character on the hearts of men—that moral law 
whose observance must be inculcated and fostered by the public 
opinion of all nations and of all States with such a unanimity 
of voice and energy that no one may venture to raise any doubt 
of its pre-eminence.” : 


4 
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Here it is well to notice that the Pope does not base his 
general appeal on grounds that are specifically Christian. The 
Creator—the moral law—the natural order—all this would 
have been admitted by the philosophers of ancient Greece : 
it is acknowledged to-day by everybody who accepts the idea 
of a Creative God and the elementary consequences of that 
acceptance. Recent Popes, in their encyclical letters, have 
tended towards this wider appeal, which is perfectly valid for 
those outside the Catholic Church. Though there are naturally 
references in this address to the specifically Christian character 
of Christmas and of Christ’s peace, the main argument remains 
on the level of reason : it is intended as much for the “ good 
pagan,” the “man of good will” as for the convinced and 
believing Christian. 

After emphasizing the all-important moral basis of post-war 
reconstruction, Pius XII returns to those five points which he 
adumbrated two years previously. ‘“‘ Recapitulating and 
integrating what we have expounded on other occasions ”— 
is the phrase that refers us back. Then follow five further 
paragraphs which do not exactly reproduce what was stated 
in 1939 but present the same fundamental ideas—in what we 
may be allowed to consider a more concrete and practical 
manner. [It is possible to give titles to these points. 

The first might be termed “ The Rights of smaller States.” 
It recalls and completes the first of the points of 1939. In the 
new order which must be established upon moral principles 
there must be no violation of the freedom, integrity and 
security of States. It does not matter how small they are or 
how unable they may be to organize their military defence. 
Once again this is a re-affirmation that all historic groups, 
which have existed together with common ties Of government, 
language, culture and the rest, have the right so to continue as 
long as that is their wish and determination. It is notoriously 
hard to define nations and States: geography, history, and 
cultural and linguistic factors all enter in. Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark—and still more France and 


* Poland are such entities, Very well, in the Pope’s words, they 


all have a perfect and inalienable right to their freedom, 
integrity and security. Evidently this rules out, from the 
beginning, all ideas that the smaller European peoples can be 
fitted in to some New Order for the benefit and advantage of 
one stronger Power. The Herrenvolk and Lebensraum pretensions 


are instantly dismissed. 
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This first point is, however, quite realistic. The Pope does 
not opt for self-determination in any and every case. Too 
strong an insistence on that principle was one of the glaring 
weaknesses of the Wilsonian and Versailles schemes. The iron 
demands of economics call for close association between various 
national groupings. If it is inevitable, this point continues, that 
more powerful States should play leading réles in some par- 
ticular area, then they are bound to respect the rights of the 
smaller States to political freedom, to economic development, and to the 
adequate protection, in the case of conflicts between nations, of - that 
neutrality which is theirs according to the natural, as well as to 
international law. Here, you might say, comes back the Lebens- 
raum theory. But it would have to be a Lebensraum for all the 
peoples concerned, and not the deliberate exploitation of smaller 
countries for the sole advantage of the one powerful country at 
the centre of the complex. It is perhaps unwise to forecast any 
more exact European settlement. But some form of closer co- 
operation between neighbouring States is inevitable, and this 
has been considered in the programmes of the Allied Powers. 

A valuable pointer in this direction is given to us in the 
recent declaration of the governments of Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia that they intend to be associated during the post-war 
years. It is their hope that Jugoslavia and Greece will join 
them and that Rumania and Bulgaria, and probably also 
Hungary, will later decide to co-operate. This would create a 
modern equivalent of the old Austrian-Hungarian Empire, 
though it would be under predominantly Slav influence and 
would allow full local and internal freedom to the various 
countries concerned. One of the worst consequences of the 
1914-1918 war, as we have since learnt to our cost, was the 
disappearance from the vital Danube regions of a strong Euro- 
pean Power. - It was a Czech who once asserted that, if Austria 
(the old Austria of the Habsburg) had not existed, it would have 
needed creation. A re-grouping of all Danube Powers— 
stretching really from the Baltic to the Balkans—in a closely- 
knit economic and political federation is one very necessary 
condition for European stability. The Pope’s insistence upon 
the rights of individual nations does not exclude this. In fact, 
such a corporate association is clearly in the spirit of the first 
point of the 1941 allocution. What is vital for East-Central 
Europe might equally well obtain for the Atlantic seaboard. 
Belgium and Holland might associate themselves in similar 
manner with France. 
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Such possibilities introduce us at once to the second of the 
1941 points which may be entitled “‘ The Rights of Minorities.” 
One of the tasks which the League of Nations did endeavour to 
face and solve was this knotty question of safeguarding the 

sition of various national and religious groups existing 
within larger States. The development of hypersensitive 
nationalism and aggression made these endeavours impossible. 
The position was complicated by the deliberate exploitation 
of minority problems by some of the greater Powers. For 
instance, the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia might have lived in 
fair contentment with their Czech neighbours, had not their 
petty grievances been kept alive and festering by secret 
encouragement from Berlin. The peace conferences will be 
faced with this minority problem in a most acute form. The 
Slav peoples, from Russians to Yugoslavs, will very probably 
insist that the German minorities in their countries be shipped 
back to Germany, lock, stock and barrel, using the general 
methods the Nazis have shown them. A radical solution—for 
which, however, the Germans could blame only themselves! 
The general principle remains. Minorities, where they are 
genuine minorities, as were the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and not mere hirelings transplanted to other peoples’ lands, as 
are the present-day Germans in Poland, have a right to their 
full cultural development and to every reasonable expression 
of their national life. But, it cannot be too heavily stressed, 
they have obligations as well as rights. Once they allow them- 
selves to be employed to disrupt the fabric of the State that gives 
them hospitality, they lose their rights; they are simply 
enemies and dangerous fifth-columnists. Unless minorities 
show themselves unworthy in this manner of decent treatment 
they deserve tolerance and sympathy: and, the Holy Father © 
reminds us, ‘‘ the more conscientiously the government of a 
State respects the rights of minorities, the more confidently 
and the more effectively can it demand from its subjects a loyal 
fulfilment of those civil obligations which are common to all 
citizens.” 

The Jewish problem obviously enters into this paragraph. 
Nazism has disgusted the world with its crude and brutal 
handling of the Jews. A problem they may constitute, at least 
in certain countries. But it must be solved according to the 
principles laid down for a fair and honourable treatment of 
minorities. 

The third of the 1941 paragraphs shifts its emphasis from the 
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political to the economic order. It may be conveniently entitled 
*© Access to Raw Materials.”” Marxists are in the habit of 
interpreting all historical events in terms of the economic 
motive. Certainly, economic and _ political questions are 
curiously intertwined but it is highly doubtful whether the 
principal motive of this war can be regarded’ as an economic 
one. Ifthe notion of Lebensraum is economic, that of the Herren- 
volk is primarily political. German interests in the Balkans may 
be chiefly economic, Franco-German tension was always just 
as notably political. Be that as it may, some fairer distribution 
of the world’s resources must be a primary factor in the post- 
war settlement. This does not necessarily imply a transference 
of sovereignty from one State to another. The principal point 
is that less-favoured nations should have a freer and easier 
access to the raw materials of which they are in need, provided, 
that is, that they are ready and willing to work in a spirit of 
harmony and peace. You could not justify the transference to 
Nazi rule of African territory, as long as the Nazis persist in 
looking upon the African native as a mere sub-man, something 
between the human and the brute. It would be folly to permit 
a warlike people to have undisturbed access to the raw material 
of war. Once again, there are obligations to be considered as 
well as rights. And where the obligation is not recognized 
and accepted, the rights must lapse into abeyance. 

In this context the Holy Father finds comfort in the thought 
that the need to allow other peoples this readier access has been 
admitted and voiced by those nations ‘‘ which, in the fulfilment 
of this principle, belong to the category of givers, not that of 
receivers.” The reference is clearly to the United States and 
Great Britain and to their common declaration in the Atlantic 
Charter. The measures that have been and are now being 
taken to alleviate the distress of post-war Europe—precisely by 
these two Powers—are a practical lesson in the acceptance of 
this principle. 

There is, however, some danger of a “ vicious circle.” 
Immediate relief of post-war hunger and suffering—that is the 
clear duty of common humanity which could, under no cir- 
cumstances, be avoided. But, if the absence of this readier 
access to raw materials causes, as the Pope notes, profound 
dissatisfaction, nonetheless the “‘ possessing ” Powers may well 
demand some definite securities that their willingness to give is 
not to be abused and exploited. There has been a good deal 
said in recent years about the selfishness and complacency of 
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the “‘ Haves’ : we want to be a little sure that the “‘ Have- 
nots ” are something better than the gangsters and barbarians 
—to put it very mildly—that they have shown themselves 
_ during the war. Granted we cannot always judge a people 
by its Government and that Government’s policy. There are 
few Englishmen who judge the Italian people by the shabby 
opportunism of its Duce and the poor showing of its Royal 
House. Germany is, unfortunately, a different problem. 

A fourth paragraph takes us back to the delicate question of 
* International Organization.” Pius XII has been very careful 
not to make concrete suggestions as to the form such post-war 
organization should take. The paragraph stresses the eventual 
reduction of armaments, so that humanity shall be safeguarded 
against a third world war. There must be, he asserts, a pro- 
gressive limitation of such armaments. This is in full accord 
with the three epithets “‘ progressivo, organico, mutuamente 
consentito ” of the 1939 allocution. He is speaking with a 
measured realism : he sees that such disarmament will inevit- 
ably be a lengthy process, and may well allow for an inter- 
mediary period, during which the aggressor nations must be 
first disarmed. The Atlantic Charter is firm on this point. 
Ultimately some international control of aviation and of heavy 
industry will have to be devised : but till happier conditions 
can be realized, it is the Allied Powers that must control the 
potential resources of war. 

Linked with this policy of eventual disarmament, in the 
Papal address, is an insistence on the principle that “ Pacts 
must be honoured.” Such a principle—the Pontiff reminds us, 
and we are acutely conscious of the fact—“ has undergone 
many serious crises.” In order that mutual trust and con- 
fidence between different nations—an essential condition of any 
lasting peace—may be established, there must be certain 
international institutions, enjoying general respect and dedica- 
ting themselves to the task of guaranteeing such pacts and 
treaties, but with the wise proviso that they shall have authority 
to make corrections and alterations, as circumstances demand. 
Looking back over the history of the League of Nations, one 
recognizes that this was one of its most glaring failures. And 
yet it was not from unwillingness to face this responsibility but 
from that scarcely compatible blend of national and inter- 
national policies. Great Britain and France pursued at the 
same time British and French policies and a general policy of 
international peace. When a crisis arose, the national interests 
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tended to prevail. If the sacrifice demanded by international 
interests loomed too large, they let the matter slide back into 
the arena of power-politics. Thus it was that, first Japan, then 
Italy and subsequently Germany could launch out on their 
programmes of aggression. This in no way palliates the 
villainy of these Powers but it does show that you can fall 
between the two proverbial stools as effectively in international 
affairs as anywhere else. And France never recovered from 
the unpleasant bump. 

Pius XII is perfectly conscious of the problems involved and 
the self-sacrifice that will be demanded. “ But this work is so 
essential for a lasting peace that nothing should prevent states- 
men from undertaking it and co-operating in it with generous 
good-will, so that by bearing in mind the advantages to be 
gained in the future they will be able to triumph over the 
painful memories of similar efforts doomed to failure in the past, 
and will not be daunted by the knowledge of the gigantic 
strength required for its accomplishment.” 

The final‘ and fifth paragraph declares that there must be 
perfect liberty for the Church to continue her God-appointed 
mission among men. Religious persecution has been a damn- 
ing mark of the inter-war years. Russia, Germany and, in 
lesser degrees, elsewhere—these are its landmarks. Faith, 
Pius XII tells us, is not only a virtue; it is also the gift by which 
all the virtues enter the human soul : it is the foundation of the 
strong character that will not shrink before the realistic de- 
mands both of reason and justice. Faith will be needed for the 
solution of the very grave social difficulties that must be faced 
after the war. 

This is a general summary of the latest allocution of Pope 
Pius XII. He has spoken with clarity and sincere conviction. 
His words must be studied and pondered by Christians all 
over the world. For he is speaking with the traditional wisdom 
of the Catholic Church and from a centre that has unrivalled 
opportunities of considering the many and the heavy problems 
of our age. 

There are many questions that naturally are left untouched. 
To what extent the federal principle can be applied to 
Europe, what is to be the post-war constitution of Germany— 
these are not dealt with. The Holy Father is certainly con- 
scious of tendencies that have reared their none too pleasant 
head in the English press. There is the danger that an Allied 
victory—a victory won, in the main, by extra-European 
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Powers—may attempt to settle Europe according to non- 
European principles. Great Britain, since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been only half in Europe ; Russia is un-European ; 
and the United States are further removed than Britain. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the continental European allies will 
be allowed a great share in the reconstitution of the continent. 
For reconstitution will be vitally necessary and, without their 
aid, the Americans and ourselves—and still more the Russians 
—will not be qualified to solve the problems that must be dealt 
with. 

We do not know when the war will end or how it will end. 
It is almost inevitable that there will be a period of popular 
rising against German occupying forces. The massed angered 
revolt of the outraged peoples—to quote President Roosevelt— 
is one factor that must be envisaged. But there are genuine 
hopes that the victorious Powers, thoroughly sickened by the 
aggression they have witnessed and the horrible results of war, 
will do their best to grapple with and—if only after a series of 
exploratory years—to solve the appalling problems of inter- 
national discord. In this they will be grateful for the clear and 
wise guidance of Pope Pius XII. OHN MURRAY. 


“THE MONTH’’ FORWARDING SCHEME 


It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 

An American missionary in Nanking has recently written: “ It 
is with amazement and hence double gratitude that I see THE 
MonTH coming to us regularly despite the Luftwaffe. Some people 
don’t realize what you have to go through. We do, as we went 
through a fraction of it ourselves, and during that time didn’t think 
of helpiig out people in foreign countries. Congratulations on the 
wonderful ability to ‘ take it’ ”’. . 

Many missionaries write and say that THe Monts is the only 
means they haye of knowing the truth about European affairs. 
Particularly do French missionaries ask for it. Ashamed of their 
country’s betrayal of its allies, they are most anxious to know what 
is happening to the Church they are so faithfully serving. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THe Monrtu has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 


in favour of a missionary. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


IZAAK WALTON AND BIOGRAPHY 


HEN Mrs. Yates Thompson died, her executors before 

dispersing what remained of her husband’s great collection, 
set apart certain objects as mementoes for her friends. That is how 
my shelf to-day holds two rare volumes—Zouch’s “ Life of Izaac 
Walton,” as reprinted in 1823, with additional notes and illustra- 
tions by the publisher, T. Gouden ; and the original 1670 edition 
of Walton’s “ Lives.” Booklovers are not necessarily bibliophiles 
and in the hundreds of hours that I spent talking to Mrs. Yates 
Thompson during the last fifteen years of her life, I never learnt that 
she had these Waltoniana ; but I knew that she was in Walton’s 
phrase “ no enemy to angling.” A passage behind the big hall in 
Portman Square held rods, carefully arrayed on racks ; and she 
talked gladly of waters in Connemara—waters and angling so 
unlike those which Walton knew. 

So the gift is one which she herself might have chosen, all the more 
gladly because I have been quite ignorant of what these books 
hold. Like most men who care for fishing and care about books, 
I have praised Walton always out of genuine enjoyment, yet without 
zeal for the kind of sport that he wrote of ; it was never my delight 
to sit and “‘ watch the trembling quill.” Yet I have always known 
that there was something in the “‘ Complete Angler ” which could 
not be matched in Charles Kingsley, Herbert Maxwell, or whoever 
else has written acceptably about fly-fishing—no, not even in 
Edward Grey. That something was the nature of the man himself ; 
and only now, by the kind chance of a posthumous bounty, I am 
made to understand what Izaak Walton was, in the main tenor of 
his life. 

For it has to be admitted that fishing was not his chief preoccupa- 
tion. Religion held pride of place ; he would plainly sooner have 
listened to a sermon from Dr. Donne than have had the best day 
the Lea or the Dove could give him. This is an inference not so 
much from Zouch’s book about Izaac Walton, as from the “ Lives” 
which he himself wrote of other people. Biography is an art which 
has developed\considerably, and Dr. Zouch had singularly little 
talent for telling us what we want to know ; Walton himself is in 
many ways a disappointing biographer but at least there is no doubt 
what seemed to him significant in a life. He was a man of his time, 
and that time was passionately preoccupied with divinity. It was 
a period when religion was politics ; when there was revolution and 
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counter-revolution alike in politics and in religion. Even Izaak’s 
gentle temper has no leniency towards those whom he held to be 
confounders both of Church and State ; he was royalist and church- 
man and had a genuine admiration for the King under whom he 
grew up. In his Life of Donne and in that of Wotton we get pic- 
tures of James I which may well have helped Scott to that unfor- 
gettable presentment in “ The Fortunes of Nigel.” But Izaak has 
none of Sir Walter’s amused contempt for the king’s horror of cold 
steel : he merely notes that Wotton, presenting himself as an 
Italian, was bidden to put aside the long rapier which was part of 
his disguise. His heart went out to a monarch at whose table 
* there were usually many deep discourses of general learning and 


‘very often friendly debates and disputes of Religion between his 


Majesty and those divines whose places required their attendance on 
him.” That is what Walton thought conversation ought to be— 
even on the way to a river. 

This is how Piscator made the case for his own sport at the open- 
ing of his acquaintance with Venator : 

It may be probably concluded that Moses, who I told you 
before writ the Book of Job, and the prophet Amos, who was a 
shepherd, were both Anglers ; for you shall, in all the Old 
Testament, find fish-hooks, I think, but twice mentioned, 
namely, by meek Moses the friend of God, and by the humble 
prophet Amos. Concerning which last, namely, the prophet 
Amos, I shall make but. this observation, that he that shall 
read the humble, lowly, plain style of that prophet, and com- 
pare it with the high, glorious, eloquent style of the prophet 
Isaiah, though they be both equally true, may easily believe 
Amos to be, not only a shepherd, but a good-natured plain 
fisherman. Which I do the rather believe, by comparing the 
affectionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, whom we know were all fishers, with the 
glorious language and high metaphors of St. Raul, who we 
may believe was not. 

Indeed throughout the first three days of that idyll which was 
called “‘ The Complete Angler ” we never get far from thoughts of 
religion ; and this is the part of the book which sets it among 
literary masterpieces :—for the rest is technical, varied by excur- 
sions into fantastic natural history. Walton believed easily what 
pleased his fancy, not only in regard to “ such strange fish and 
beasts as are bred on that famous river Nillus.” The Lives show 
that his mind gave a welcome to stories of apparitions and of 
dreams fulfilled. Yet that mind was solid as Dr. Johnson’s who also 
has credulity ; and we owe to it the living portraits of four great 
Christians, each of whom was something more than just this. Yet 
Walton’s final concern is with the Christian, and he is more careful 
to tell us how they died than how they lived. 
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I should have liked to hear more than he tells of Donne’s existence 
as a young poet, and of what Sir Henry Wotton achieved or failed 
in when he was sent “to lie abroad for the good of his country.” 
Still, it is from Izaak we learn that Wotton invented that epigram, 
and the book has brought him and Donne—two friends so much 
unlike each other—vividly present tomy mind. He made it clear 
to me that I like Wotton without reserve, while I have. little 


tolerance for Donne’s extravagance of expression and of conduct. - 


The life of George Herbert is somewhat too unrelieved a 
study of sanctity ; yet here the biographer is no mere dealer out of 
commendation ; one learns that Herbert’s dress ‘‘ seemed to prove 
that he put too great a value on his parts and parentage.” Yet if 
this “ gentle humour for Cloaths and Court-like Company ”’ is 


insisted on, the effect skilfully heightens Herbert’s merit in abandon- 


ing sword and silk attire for a country parson’s cassock. 

Herbert’s marriage is approved of by his biographer ; it came late 
in life, it was preceded by overtures from the lady’s father, and it 
had no consequences of children. On the other hand Walton says 
of Donne that “ his marriage was the remarkable error of his life” 
and he does not appear to see that the lady’s father was unrea- 
sonable to the point of tyranny. There was little limit to Izaak’s 
support of authority or to his regard for prudence, and perhaps the 
example he approved most was that of Sir Henry Wotton, who 
could well afford to be “fan undervaluer of money ’”—having 
neither wife nor children to provide for. Yet in the most brilliant 
of all these studies he has to present a man who had learning, genius 
and piety, but a plentiful lack of self-protective common sense, and 
he can see the humour of Hooker’s misfortunes without abating his 
admiration or ours, for the shining qualities which such deficiency 
disgraced. This Life differs from the others in that it dealt with an 
age that Walton only knew by report. Donne and Wotton were his 
friends : Herbert, whom he did not know personally, was their 
friend, and his own exact contemporary. But Hooker died when 
Walton was still a child and “ the temper of the Times ” in which 
his part was played could not be reproduced from the writer’s 
memory. Just because he felt how necessary it was to convey this 
temper, as he did not feel in writing of his own age, he brings this 
reign of Elizabeth more home to my imagination than that of James 
or Charles or the Commonwealth. The whole story of this boy 
whose talents a schoolmaster recognized and whom Bishop Jewell 
patronized is perfectly told. Izaak lived much with bishops, and 
loved bishops, first for their merits and secondly because the 
Covenanters hated them ; and Jewell was undoubtedly a kind and 
understanding man. 

Other patronage did not fail Richard Hooker and all went well 
with the gentlest and most diligent scholar at Oxford, until after 
ordination he was appointed to preach at Paul’s Cross. Against his 
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own judgment he rode to London instead of footing it, and arrived 
“so wet and weary and weatherbeaten.” that he could not see any 
chance of being fit to preach, till Mrs. Churchman who kept the 
lodging took charge of him. She did not let go ; he was persuaded 
to let her provide him with a wife, though her daughter Joan 
“‘ brought neither beauty nor portion.” “‘ By this means the good 
mam was withdrawn from the tranquillity of his College . . . into 
the corroding cares that attend a married Priest and a country 
Parsonage,” where after a period his two former pupils Edwin 
Sandys and George Cranmer found him employed to rock the 
cradle, and discharge other menial duties. They prevailed upon the 
father of Sandys (then Bishop of London) to rescue the scholar, and 
so Hooker, the “ judicious ”’ (in all but marriage), was made Master 
of the Temple. Yet being drawn into the controversies of the time 
he found himself embarked on the composition of his “ Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,”’ for which the atmosphere of London was too disturb- 
ing ; and he clamoured for an abode, where, said he, “ I may 
behold God’s blessing spring out of my Mother Earth and eat my 
own bread without opposition.” But when he had his wish and got 
the living of Bishopsborne near Canterbury, those who went to see 
this learned man found him “ usually girt in a coarse gown ; of a 
mean stature and stooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts of 
his Soul ; his Body worn out not with age but study and Holy 
Mortification ; his Face full of heat pimples, begot by sedentary 
life”: so bashful that he would not willingly look any man in the 
face, and moreover short-sighted. ‘‘ The Reader has a liberty to 
believe that his modesty and dim sight were some of the reasons why 
he trusted Mrs. Churchman to choose his wife.” 

In the account of his approach to death, perhaps the most charac- 
teristic detail is Hooker’s reply to one who asked what he was 
thinking of : ‘‘ That he was meditating the number and nature of 
the Angels and their blessed obedience and order, without which 
peace could not be in heaven.” For even in his Oxford College 
(Corpus Christi) “‘ that Garden of Piety, of Pleasure, of Peace and 
sweet Conversation ” there had been disturbances from jealousy, 
and in the”*Temple it was far worse. The sermons which he 
preached there led to accusations of heresy, as when he affirmed 
“that the assurance of what we believe of the Word of God is not 
to us so certain as that which we perceive by Sense ;” or again 
when he went so far as to declare that ‘“‘ God was merciful to many 
of our forefathers living in Popish superstition, forasmuch as they 
sinned ignorantly.” Walton enters into an exposition of these two 
disputes with the same concentrated attention as he bestows on 
telling us how to put a worm properly on the hook ; and we are 
probably more amused than edified. Yet first and last he imparts 
to us his own passion for “ such society as is gentle, wise and good ” 
and lights up the discourse with phrases that set some charming 
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thought to an old-world cadence ; as for example in the introduction 
to his Life of Donne :—‘“‘ I have heard Divines say, those Vertues 
that were but sparks on earth become great and glorious flames in 
Heaven.” 

One curious omission strikes me, after reading these three volumes, 
Izaak Walton was the friend of poets, a true lover of poetry and a 
writer of verse ; he quotes the poets of his own generation many 
times, and of the earlier age he names Drayton as a friend ; he 
quotes Marlow’s ballad and Raleigh’s reply to it ; he praises Tom 
Nash ; and Ben Jonson’s name is frequently mentioned. Yet 
where is any reference to Shakespeare, several of whose most famous 
plays were produced in the years when Izaak was already a young 
man? . 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 


























TAIL-CONSCIOUSNESS 
A Cat’s Essay IN REFLEXIVE ANALYSIS 


HE commonplace statement, the spontaneous assertion is: 
that I have a tail. There is no fact more evident than my 


tail. I may 







Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun does move— 


I cannot conceive any doubt about my tail, about its reality. I am 
conscious of it. Nay, my consciousness is in my tail, one with the 
motion of my tail. And I do not know my tail—consciousness is not 
knowledge. I know a mouse when I see one, when I catch it, when 
I scratch it, when I bite it: I know the taste of it. But my tail? 
** How I caught it, found it, or came by it (or how it found me) ; 
what stuff it is made of, where it is born,” I am yet to learn and it is 
not likely that I’ll ever learn. 

What may be its shape, its colour, its taste? Guess it, through 
observation of what are called and supposed to be other cats’ tails. 
Can I truly? What relation has that vision of tails, of shape, colour, 
taste, to the conscious vital pulse of my own tail ? i’ 

I have long since given up the foolish attempt of rinning after 
and catching my tail. How I long to give it a loving stretch, a 
gentle friendly bite, such as when one holds delicately by the neck 
one’s dear little kitten! But it cannot be. 

You object that you have seen me doing it many a time, when at 
rest, snugly curled up on a rug. But was it my tail? Was it my 
living, conscious, intelligent, psychological tail ? What I was then 
nibbling in my restful mood, half asleep, did not differ from any 
other piece of inert, senseless, lustrous cord. 

My consciousness is in my tail, or my tail is the consciousness 
of myself, or of itself. The seat of consciousness in man and dog is 
said to be the brain (if the dog has anything like the faintest 
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semblance of consciousness). Not so with me ; or if my thoughts 
have their unconscious birth in the brain they steal from there 
down my spine, and finally awake to tremulous consciousness in the 


tail. 

My head ? So refined, so delicately sculptured (such expressions 
and descriptive details as follow are Bremond’s visual interpretation 
of what I tried to convey to him on my tail-consciousness of my head): 
my head is not conscious, it is not properly intelligent, it is 
sphinx-like : unconscious, it dumbly expresses my mystery. The 
Egyptians of old, though they had more of cat-philosophy than other 
nations, have sometimes carved sphinxes with a human head ::, for 

ids. But a human sphinx is a mistake. Man’s head is not in 

the least sphinx-like ; the protruding nose and lips spoil the mystery. 
Man’s head is conversational, not sphinx-like. But look at the cat’s 
profile (Bremond’s visual interpretation), the gentle slope of the 
forehead, the evenly proceeding line formed by muzzle, mouth and 
chin and, most of all, the sinuous curve from mouth to ears. There 
lies the mystery—in the inward smile ; there lurks guile which is 
cat’s wisdom, there the tantalizing secret deeper than thought. 

Let us give to each its due ; to the sphinx-like head and the 
conscious tail. They are the two opposite mystery-poles of the cat : 
head, the mystery of the universe’; tail, the mystery of the cat 
himself, and to himself. Has not the dog these two poles also ? 
The dog has head and tail : one as foolish as the other, no mystery 
in head or tail and no sense either. That vulgar, boisterous, guile- 
less animal is utterly stupid at both ends, muddle-tailed as he is 
muddle-headed. 

I am tail-conscious. Shall I try to give you some faint idea of 
my wonderful, rich and subtle consciousness ? Let Bremond inter- 
pret as he can : 

Stream of ideas, feelings, humours ; self-assertion. I am 
myself and nobody else, I am the master of my cat-soul. 
Tail erect, straight. and vertical—consciousness of vertical 
dignity, aloofness. 

[How conscious verticality of soul’s attitude corresponds to visual 
verticality, let Bremond decide and explain. ] 

Tail erect with slight curve at the end like an inverted 
hook : suspicion, interrogation—let-us-proceed-warily. 

Smell of fish : pleasant tremor, slight longitudinal vibration. 

Brisk waving to right and left : guess, ratiocination, jumping 
at conclusion, namely mouse. 

Enter baby : appreciative flip-flap : glad-to-meet-you-but- 
beware-of-pulling-whiskers (one complex idea). 

Ditto : velvety, velvety scratch : sorry-but-whiskers-very- 
sensitive. 

Offended dignity: threatening curl, resentment sliding 
down to offended whiskers, to velvety paws, and claws. 
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These are only some outstanding ideas in the marvellously rich 
and complex stream of tail-consciousness. And, all through, as a 
deep and cautious undertone, Guile, which is cat-wisdom. 

Slow dropping of the tail: consciousness grows fainter 
and fainter. I feel sleepy. Blissful tail-subconsciousness of the’ 
end of all things, and what do I care? 

One word before I go to sleep: I am not responsible for the 
stuff you have read. It is three-parts Bremondian, and Bremond isa 
sympathetic animal indeed but only a man, and how can the 
infinitely delicate feelings of a cat’s tail be expressed in clumsy, 
precise and static human words ? 

But I don’t care a damn. I am Myself and nobody else. My 
tail is myself, my inscrutable mystery—({to Bremond) : You may 
gently, gently tickle my throat . . . Rrrrr, Rrrrr. I dream I have 
caught my tail. Rrrrr, I’m holding my tail between my paws. ... 
Bliss—Lovely tail—I love my tail—My tail loves me, Rrrrr. ... 
Life is sweet—Lovely tail—Rrrrr fainter and fainter—Silence. 

ANDRE BREMOND. 





THE THREE EPIPHANIES 


HE Sundays between the feast of the Epiphany and the first 
purple Sundays—Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinqua- 
gesima—which herald the season of Lent have no special title ; they 
are called simply Sundays “ after the Epiphany.”’ They form an 
elastic bridge, lengthening or shortening according as Easter is late 
or early, between the Christmas period and the near approaches to 
Lent. They continue—with a certain decrescendo—the spirit of 
Christmas and, more especially, that of the Epiphany. 

The Epiphany is a highly interesting feast. Clearly, from its 
name, it is of Greek and Eastern origin, and the name indicates a 
** showing-forth,” a “ revelation,” a “‘ manifestation,’ obviously 
of Christ. To-day we associate it normally with the first showing- 
forth of Christ to the Gentiles, in their first representatives, those 
somewhat mysterious, as they are picturesque, figures of the Magi, 
priests and princes from Persia or just possibly Arabia. Here the 
emphasis is upon the universal character of the Redeemer’s 
message and appeal. Already, as those “‘ wise men ” from the East 
offer Him their regal gifts, He is something more than the Jewish 
Messiah ; He is Saviour and Lord of the world entire. 

But, in its first beginning, the Epiphany was not a feast of the 
Magi and had nothing very much to do with the Gentiles. Neither 
was it a festival of Christ’s birth. Its reference was to quite another 
“epiphany,” the manifestation of Christ at the moment of His 
baptism at the hands of John in the river Jordan. And this baptism 
was looked upon as the first act of His public missionary life since 
it was the occasion of the Eternal Father’s solemn witness to the 
Beloved Son “ in whom I am well pleased.” 
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Our earliest certain mention of the feast is discovered in the writ- 
ings of Clement of Alexandria who speaks of its celebration by an 
Egyptian Gnostic and therefore heretical sect, the followers of 
Basilides. Very probably they held that our Lord did not attain to 
the full status of divinity till the moment of this baptism which in- 
augurated His public career. Therefore, it would suit their purpose 
admirably to preach and proclaim Christ’s baptism rather than His 
Nativity. But, strange to say, we find a similar accent in more 
orthodox writers. St. John Chrysostom is explicit on this point. 
“ We give to this feast,” he writes, “‘ the name of Epiphany because 
then the saving grace of our Lord was made apparent to all men.” 
But why—he continues—‘“ do we give the title to the day on which 
Christ was baptized, and not to that of His birth? The reason is. 
that His manifestation to all men dates not from the birth but from 
the baptism : for till then many had known Him not.”? St. Jerome, 
who had considerable experience of the Eastern Church makes the 
same distinction between Nativity and Epiphany : Christ’s birth, 
he informs us, was essentially hidden and secret whereas the baptism 
opened the public life. 

These first two “‘ epiphanies ’—those of the birth and baptism 
of our Lord—began to be drawn together. By the fourth century 
it was evident that the feast of the Epiphany had something to do 
with the Nativity while it retained a strong note of the baptism as 
the first open manifestation of what Christ was. In her interesting 
account of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the late fourth century, 
a Roman lady, named Silvia -Peregrina, describes the religious. 
ceremonies which centred around this feast. On the vigil (January 
5th) a procession left Jerusalem for Bethlehem and returned the 
following morning. Services were held at the Golgotha church and. 
a visit was paid subsequently to the church of the Resurrection. 
These ceremonies were repeated on the second and third days 
within the octave. On the fourth day, the service was held on 
Mount Olivet ; on the fifth, at the monument of Lazarus in Bethany; 
on the sixth, on Sion; on the seventh and eighth, in the churches. 
of the Resurrection and the Holy Cross. In this way the entire life 
of Christ was epitomized during the octave : this life was treated 
as one glorious “‘ epiphany.” But, of course, there was a marked 
Nativity colouring throughout. 

Gradually East and West were pooling their religious festivals. 
Christmas Day which had originated in the West spread eastwards ;. 
and the Epiphany came to be celebrated in the Church of the West. 
But still, for some time, the chief emphasis remained on the baptism. 
In the earliest Goptic calendar the feast is listed as Dies baptismi 
sanctificati (the day of the en-holied baptism) ; a later Coptic docu- 
ment records it as Jmmersio Domini or the baptism—through immer- 


a . . . “ Homilia de baptism Christi,” II. Migne. P.G. Vol. XLIX, col- 
5-366. 
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sion—of the Lord. St. Gregory Nazianzen, preaching on Christmas 
Day, 380, assures his congregation that they will shortly witness 
Christ’s baptism, and in a subsequent homily for January 6th he 
tells them that, now they have commemorated the birth of the 
Christ and the coming to Bethlehem of the Magi, they should turn 
to honour His baptism. 

In the Western Church, however, the feast developed primarily 
as we keep it to-day, that is as the special feast of Christ’s mani- 
festation to the Gentiles and the proclaiming of His universal 
_ Mission. With the later dawning of the Middle Ages, the Magi 
became figures of widespread popular devotion. Customs and tradi- 
tions grew up rapidly around their names for by then names had 
been found for them, to wit, Caspar, Melchior and Balthasar. 
Their supposed remains were unearthed—to be transplanted to the 
treasury of Cologne cathedral. 

But prior to this development, birth and baptism were considered 
together. Both deserved the name “ epiphany” ; both revealed 
and made known Christ. The word “ epiphany ” was a general and 
a rather vague one, and this vagueness was enhanced by the use of 
an alternative title, dies epiphaniorum or day of the “ epiphanies.” 
All kinds of special incidents of revelation began to seek admission 
to the feast ; among them, the feeding of the five thousand, which is 
introduced into an Epiphany hymn by St. Ambrose, the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, and the miracle of water into wine, wrought 
by Christ at Cana. All had in common a certain “ epiphanic ” 
quality ; they showed forth Christ—in an original and new way. 
The older sacramentaries and missals were quite inconsistent on this 
question. Sometimes one “ epiphany ”’ is mentioned ; at others, 
two or three ; very occasionally there is the hint of a fourth or fifth. 

For practical purposes, we may ignore all but the last-mentioned 
incident, namely the Cana miracle at the marriage feast. Like the 
baptism, this miracle was an “ epiphany ” in a double sense. Out- 
wardly, it was Christ’s first miracle, the “‘ beginning of wonders 
which Jesus did” ; St. John is most explicit. In its inward and 
symbolic significance, it meant to them the marvellous effects of 
Christ’s grace upon the soul—a grace first infused in sacramental 
baptism, of which Christ’s baptism by John was, in its turn, the 
type and image. 

That man is reborn through water, and that the water of merely 
natural human nature is elevated through grace to the richer and 
higher level of the wine of supernature and life with God—these 
two notions held together, especially—it must be noted—in the 
Eastern Christian mind. The theme of what may be called the 
double rhythm of the Incarnation is constantly recurring. Christ’ 
descent upon earth is regarded as the prelude to man’s ascent to 
Heaven, through and ultimately in Christ. Christ lowered Himself 
in order to raise and elevate us. He became “ humanized ” that 
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man should be, in his measure, “‘ divinized.’’ This is the theme of 
the admirable commercium, of that interchange of natures—without 
any confusion, without the slightest blur of outlines—first of all, in 
Christ Himself, associating in Himself the divine nature with the 
human, and then; resulting from this, in ourselves in that, because 
of that initial association of the two natures in the one Christ, we 
are made—in St. Peter’s sober but amazing words—“ sharers in the 
Divine Nature.” 

It was natural that this sacramental, almost mystical, atmosphere 
should surround Christ’s baptism. This was the symbol of Christian 
baptism ; it heralded the moment of infusion into the soul of a new 
life force and principle, namely sanctifying grace ; it indicated the 
whole Christian existence on the spiritual plane of God’s grace, light 
and love. In much the same way, the changing of water into wine 
was seen as a type of the marvellous transformation wrought by this 
grace, inflooding the soul with a full rich vigour and strength. To 
the two scenes the element of water is common. It is in the cooling 
waters of baptism that the soul dies to sin and from those waters it 
emerges, radiant and newly alive. It is water that is miraculously 
flushed and coloured to the wine of grace and supernatural life. 

These then are the three “ epiphanies” which for long were 
together associated in the Epiphany feast. To-day few people 
remember them, and yet their traces can be detected in the 
Epiphany Office. 

The Roman Missal has lost almost all such reminiscences, though 
it should be noted that the gospel for Epiphany octave-day is that 
of Christ’s baptism whereas on the second Sunday after the feast 
is read the story of Cana. 

In the Breviary more definite relics are still preserved. The 
Epiphany vesper hymn—surely one of the happiest and most suc- 
cessful of Church hymns—begins with a sharp admonition, addressed 
to the rascally King, Herod. A second stanza recalls the adoration of 
the Magi ; the third speaks of the Baptism in Jordan ; the fourth of 
the Cana miracle ; the fifth being naturally the feast’s doxology. 

On Epiphany day itself the first two responsories of the first 
nocturne read as follows : . 

(1) To-day in the Jordan when the Lord had been baptized, the 
heavens were opened, 

And the Spirit, like a dove, remained upon Him, 
And the Father’s voice thundered forth : 
This is My Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
The Holy. Spirit descended upon Him 
In visible form, 
Like a dove, 
And a voice came forth from heaven. 
Then the first half ‘To-day in the Jordan—well pleased ”’ is 
repeated. 
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(2) In the form of a dove 
The Holy Spirit hath manifested Himself, 
The voice of the Father hath been heard : 
This is My Beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. 
The heavens have been opened above Him, 
And the Father’s voice hath thundered : 
This is My Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


Throughout the octave the former of these two responsories is 
replaced by the “ Tria sunt munera pretiosa,” referring exclusively 
to the Magi. 

The Office of the octave day, when the gospel account of the 
baptism is read at Mass, has two nocturn lessons from sermons of 
Saints Gregory Nazianzen and Augustine. Augustine is severely 
practical and is insisting that the effects of the sacrament do not 
depend on the personal qualities of him who confers it, but on 
Christ. Gregory—as might be expected from a doctor of the Eastern 
Church—returns to the theme of the double Incarnational rhythm. 
Here are one or two sentences from: his sermon : “ Christ therefore 
is illumined or rather with His own radiance illumines us ; Christ is 
baptized ; let us too descend into the baptismal waters that, to- 
gether with Him, we too may ascend” .. . “ Jesus rises from out 
the waters, raising with him and elevating the world that—in some 
manner—had been plunged into the waters with Him.” 

These various extracts have to do with the second of our three 
** epiphanies,” namely the baptism of Christ. There are one or two 
slighter memories of the third “ epiphany,” the miracle of Cana. 
The antiphons for the Benedictus and Magnificat (at second vespers) 
on the Epiphany itself run as follows : 


(1)... To-day the Church is united with the Heavenly spouse, 
because in Jordan Christ washeth away its sins : with their gifts 
the Magi hasten to the royal nuptials ; and from water-made wine 
the guests are filled to rejoicing, Alleluia. 


(2). . . We honour this day as holy for it is adorned with three 
miracles ; to-day the star led the Magi to the manger ; to-day wine 
was made from water at the wedding feast ; to-day Christ willed to 
be baptized by John in Jordan, that He might redeem us, Alleluia. 


Such are the relics and traces of a second and third “ epiphany ” 


in our liturgy of to-day. 
j-M. 
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AmricA : December 6, 13, and 20, 1941. Testimonies to Car- 
dinal Newman, by various Catholic authors. [A series of short 
appreciations of John Henry Newman as “ saint and scholar ” 
and as symbolising the Second Spring of Catholic life and letters 
in England, provoked by the recent U.S.A. campaign for his 
canonisation. ] 

BLACKFRIARS: January, 1942. Christian France, by several 
contributors. [Another series of short articles on the “ essential 
France,” with emphasis on men like Péguy and Maritain, and 
the claim that great “summits were reached in spite of the 
Republic ” which could never have been reached in spite of the 
Gestapo. } 

CoLumBA : January, 1942.. Cardinal Manning and the Land 
Workers, by Denis Gwynn. [Here the Cardigal is shown as 
the champion of radical social reform who declared shortly before 
his death that he had lived among the people for more than fifty 
years, “‘seventeen among the ploughmen and shepherds of 
Sussex and nine and thirty among the people of London.”] 

Free Austria : December, 1941. The Liberation of Austria, 
by Sir Walford Selby; K.C.M.G. [Contains a review of the 
situation, both internal and external, of the Dollfuss-Schuschnigg 
Austria and the warning that it is only on the basis of a liberation 
of Austria that Danube problems can be solved satisfactorily.] 


HipserT JOURNAL : January, 1942. The Triumph of Pessim- 
ism, by Alfred Cobban. [Showing how the pessimism of nine- 
teenth century writers contrasted vividly with the optimism of 
those of the eighteenth, and noting that “‘ an attempt at objective 
thought is now in many fields replacing the excessive subgentivity 
of the no longer modern mind.” ] 


Irish ECCLESIASTICAL REcorD : January, 1942. St. Anselm and 
the Irish Church, by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. [Another instalment 
of Father Gwynn’s studies in the history of the see of Dublin 
which, unlike other Irish bishoprics, stood in close relationship 
with Canterbury. ] 

TABLET : January 10 and 17, 1942. The Roots of Modern 
German Thought, by Franz Borkenau. [A timely exposition 
of some of the currents in German thought that have helped to 
fashion the German mentality and aggressiveness of to-day.] 

THoucut : December, 1941. The United States and Inter- 
national Arbitration, by Charles Callan Tansill. [A welcome 
study of the growing acceptance of this principle in British- 
American relations, especially from the Geneva Arbitration of 
1872 to the Second Hague Conference of 1907.] 





REVIEWS 


1.—THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND! 


HE second volume of Abbé Constant’s “ Reformation in 
England” has been long awaited, and its appearance is 
certainly to be welcomed. Though the book has its defects, it is 
probably the best account we have of this short, but from the 
religious point of view, vitally important reign. In spite of the 
criticisms of Dr. Messenger, the author continues to maintain the 
usually accepted view, that Henry VIII’s religious changes had 
made the church in England schismatic, but not heretical. Conse- 
quently the events of the reign of Edward VI are of immense 
importance, in that they changed England into a Protestant country. 
Abbé Constant’s account centres round the important religious 
measures of the reign, the two Prayer Books, the new Ordinal and 
the Forty-Two Articles. Cranmer’s influence, and the development 
of his theological views, particularly on the Eucharist, are fully 
and satisfactorily treated. So much has already been said about 
the religious changes under Edward VI that the author is unable to 
introduce us to much that is original, but his reading has been wide 
and he has succeeded in bringing together into manageable form 
much material which would otherwise have to be sought through 
many books, both obscure and difficult of access. 

This treatment of the religious changes, including a brief but clear 
account of the subsequent controversy about Anglican Orders, is 
the most important part of the work, and it is here that the author 
is most at home. His touch is less sure when he comes to deal with 
the secular history of the reign. He obviously retains his deep regard 
for Professor Pollard, and this may have led him to give a rather 
fulsome account of one of Professor Pollard’s heroes, namely the 
Duke of Somerset. Like almost all statesmen of Tudor times, 
Somerset was ambitious and unscrupulous, and moreover he was 
not very competent. The rivals who finally overthrew him could 
say with justice that he was trying to prevent them getting rich and 
powerful by the samé means that he had used himself. His efforts 
to alleviate the social miseries of the times must be seen against the 
background of a life of grasping and unprincipled ambition. Nor 
does it seem right to say, as Abbé Constant says, that he was a 
moderate as far as religion was concerned. The real moderates of 
the reign were the Henrician bishops. Had Somerset been a real 
moderate, he would have sided with them, and would have relied 
more on Gardiner, and less on Cranmer and the lay counsellors, 
who afterwards betrayed him. There would then have been no 


1 The Reformation in England: Vol. I1, Edward VI, by the Abbé G. Constant. 
London, Sheed and Ward. Pp. 347. Price, 16s, n. 1941. 
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reason why the Henrician settlement of religion should not have 
endured, for a time at least. Somerset would not make common 
cause with the Henricians precisely because he wished to Protes- 
tantise England, and so destroy the settlement which Henry had 
made. Unlike Warwick he wished to work rather by guile than by 
force. But we do not call a murderer a moderate because the 
particular kind of poison he uses happens to be a slow one. 

Some too will find fault with Abbé Constant’s assertion based on a 
manuscript, quoted by Pollard, that the number of farm hands 
thrown out of work by the enclosures was 300,000 or a tenth of the 
population. Most authorities are rather timid about suggesting an 
actual number, though one of them, Professor E. F. Gay, estimated 
it at 30,000—50,000. Moreover in his lengthy note on the subject 
the author omits such a standard work as R. H. Tawney’s Agrarian 
Problem in the Sixteenth Century. 

We would like too to know more in detail his opinion of Tunstal’s 
work, De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi 
in Eucharistia, which he mentions twice, and calls “ the best 
contemporary explanation of Catholic sacramental doctrine ”’ 
(p. 244), and which has a particular interest, as it was written by a 
schismatical bishop, inclined to orthodoxy and yet cut off from 
Rome, almost at the same time as the Council of Trent was dis- 
cussing the Eucharist. Moreover Tunstal’s most recent biographer, 
Charles Sturge, mentioned by Abbé Constant on page 325, claims 
that the work shows that Tunstal thought that the definition of 
Transubstantiation was, to say the least, ill-advised. One wonders 
whether Abbé Constant would agree with this. 

Incidentally there is a rather unfortunate sentence on page 8, 
in which the author says that according to the Six Articles, fearful 
penalties enforced the dogma of Transubstantiation, “‘not defined by 
the Council of Trent till twelve years later.” As it stands, the 
sentence is true enough, but it rather gives the impression that 
Transubstantiation was defined for the first time by the Council of 
Trent. 

However these defects do not affect the substance of the book, 
and the publishers are to be congratulated on bringing out a work 


which will be a welcome and useful addition to any history library. 
W.F.R. 





2—THAT NAZI HERESY! 


ISS MARINOFF is, we presume, of Russian origin, and it is 
evident that she has considerable understanding and experi- 
ence of Germany. She is thus able to appreciate—and to sketch for 
English readers—that mental and emotional background out of 


1 The Heresy of National Socialism, by Irene Marinoff. Present Problems Series. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. 160, Price, 3s. 6d. (paper), 4s. 6d. (cloth). 
1941. 
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which Nazism could rise, and which the Nazi leaders have known 
so cunningly how to exploit. For without some insight into the 
German character—with its dangerous blending of violence, a 
consciousness of tragedy and disaster, and a cloudy “ mysticism ” 
—t is difficult to understand what Nazism really is. Miss Marinoff’s 
volume does help towards this understanding. She points to several 
tendencies in the late nineteenth century that were as manifest in 
Germany as in Russia. Nietzsche and Dostoievski both reveal the 
growing insecurity at the heart of the North European man. This 
sense of insecurity became far stronger after the defeat of 1918. 
Spiritually, morally, emotionally—the Germans or a great number 
of them were adrift. Miss Marinoff refers to Spengler, to Hesse’s 
Blick ins Chaos, and to the Heidelberger professor, Jaspers, though she 
mentions also some of the reactions against this drift, e.g., the 
Catholic writers, Guardini, Haecker and Przywara. 

Returning for a moment to the nineteenth century, she traces the 
growth of a Faustian cult: “ the central figure of this creed is 
Faust, the man who tastes of all experience the world has to offer 
and by his eternal aspiration proves himself worthy of the crown of 
glory. Faust was the book on which more than one generation of 
educated Germans was brought up, and the Pelagian heresy it 
revived had sunk deeply into the hearts of a people at all times 
proud and independent” (p. 26). This note of Pelagianism is 
strongly, even fiercely, emphasized in the Nazi cult. The books of 
Rosenberg reject viciously all notion of original sin, of humility and 
submission to God, except to a God conceived as an indwelling 
racial or national spirit. A second quotation completes this verdict. 
‘“* Without exaggeration it can be stated that during the last 
hundred to a hundred and fifty years the figure of Faust or Hercules, 
as portrayed in Schiller’s Das Ideal und das Leben, was more expres- 
sive of the deepest aspirations of the German heart than the figure 
of the Son of Man ” (p. 133). 

Miss Marinoff’s volume is well written, thoughtful, interesting, 
and rather compact. It is very readable but it requires careful 
reading. There are a few words such as “ finity” and “ titanic 
finitism ” which I dislike, and by some queer trick of type-setting, 
the question marks are standing on their heads. These are, of course, 
trifles. One great merit of the production is that German names are 
correctly reproduced—with just one exception. I do not imagine 
that the leader of the German Centre Party who opposed Hinden- 
burg at the presidential election of 1925 would have spelt his name 
as “ Marcks ” (p. 111). 

The Nazi technique is well analysed in the chapter on “‘ National 
Socialist Criticism,” that is, criticism of the parties and prevailing 
mood of the pre-1933 years, For defeatism, despondency and drift 
Hitler substituted another vision, crude and false, but still able to 
inspire and to create visionaries. Miss Marinoff argues definitely 
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that this Nazi vision—with all that it asserts of State and race—is not 
only a false one. It is also opposed, and opposed essentially, to 
Christianity. For Rosenberg the Catholic Church is the most 
serious enemy because that Church rejects his racial view of history. 
The Church insists on objective standards of truth and morality, 
the universal appeal of Christ’s gospel and the equality of men and 
peoples before God. To Rosenberg and the Nazis all these pro- 
fessions are simply anathema. ; 

Included in thé book are good and‘succinct accounts of the Nazi 
racial theories and the Nazi attack upon the Catholic Church and 
the Lutheran churches : and there isa detailed study of Nazi 
education, as enlightening as it is interesting. Miss Marinoff’s 
work is heartily to be recommended. In moderate compass it 


explains much that remains vague and undefined in similar books. 
D.L.K. 





3—A MODERN IRISH JESUIT? 


ATHER JOHN SULLIVAN who died just eight years ago 

was known in Dublin as one of the three “ professional ” 
saints of the Irish Jesuit province. In reading through this biog- 
raphy, one is struck at once by the contrast between the secular 
achievement and promise of his youth and his very quiet and hidden 
existence as a member of the Society of Jesus. His religious life was a 
markedly hidden one : that was his supreme wish. And yet it had 


~ the disconcerting quality of all true inwardness. It would flash forth 


in influence and in spiritual charm. Men and women who came into 
contact with him recognized a devotion and an. awareness of God 
that were altogether out of the ordinary. 

He came of a Cork family which had migrated to Dublin in the 
time of his grandfather, a well-to-do merchant of Mallow. The 
family had been Protestant for several generations. His father was 
one of the most prominent Irish lawyers of his day, being called to 
the Irish Bar in 1848, taking silk in 1858, and being appointed 
Solicitor-General and Attorney-General in 1865 and 1868 respec- 
tively : in 1883 he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He 
played an important part in many of the leading political and legal 
issues of the time, and enjoyed the friendship of eminent men, such 
as Gladstone who stayed in the Sullivan villa at Killiney on one of 
his Irish visits. 

John Sullivan, the youngest son of the future Lord Chancellor, 
was born in 1861. Though his mother (Elizabeth Josephine Baily 
before her marriage) was a Catholic, he was educated—along with 
his three brothers—as a Protestant, that being the custom of the late 
nineteenth century. There exist some records of his early days at 


1 Father John Sullivan, S.F7. By the Rev. Fergal McGrath, S.J. London : 
, Green. Pp. viii, 285. Price : 8s.6d.n. 1941. 
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the Portora Royal School, from which he passed in 1879, with a 
classical exhibition, into- Trinity College. At Trinity he studied 
under professors like Tyrrell and Purser and became a very com- 
petent classical scholar. One of his few adventures into print is a 
scathing review—in undergraduate vein—of D. S. Margoliouth’s 
edition of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, a review that was pub- 
lished in the fifth volume of the Trinity “ Hermathena.” Curiously 
enough, another of his rare literary essays has reference to these 
early days. It consisted of a preface to the life of John Houghton 
Steele, the son of his old headmaster at Portora : as the life was 
published in 1933, the year of Father John’s death, this foreword to 
a friend’s biography must have been one of the last tasks he under- 
took. 

From humanities he passed tc taw. Sir Thomas Molony remem- 
bers that it was John Sullivan who secured the first prize in Civil 
Law, in 1884, and the first prize in Feudal and English Law, in the 
following year. He studied for the English Bar at Lincoln’s Inn and 
was called in 1888. But he never seems to have appeared in the 
English courts. He travelled considerably, making walking tours 
through Greece and Asia Minor, learning to speak modern Greek 
and, on one occasion, spending several months in an Orthodox 
monastery on Mount Athos. 

Meanwhile, he was being drawn gradually towards the Catholic 
Church. In 1896 he was received by Father Gavin at Farm Street. 
For a few years his life was that of an exemplary layman : he was 
devout, detached and most charitable, giving a great deal of his 
means and time to two Dublin institutes, the Hospice for the Dying 
at Harold’s Cross and the Night Refuge, conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy in Brickfield Lane. 

He entered the Society of Jesus on September 7th, 1900. Then 
began a period of spiritual formation and development. It was 
obvious from the start that he was possessed of deep spiritual gifts. 
Modest and humble, he tried to hide himself and his talents. For 
two years he studied philosophy at the former house of Philosophy 
of the English province, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. There it was 
that Father Michael Maher is reported to have said: “ The 
Seminary owes something to the Irish Province. The Irish Province 
sent us Mr. Sullivan. To have a man of God living in our midst is 
a special mark of God’s favour to us.” 

The greater part of his religious life was spent at Clongowes 
College. As a schoolmaster, he was not an unqualified success. 
Even those who most felt his influence admitted that, psychologically, 
his understanding of boys was not profound. But what was recog- 
nized as sheer holiness triumphed over every obstacle so that his 
influence was remarkable .and lasting. There are many testimonies 
to this influence gathered together in Father McGrath’s book. 

The later chapters of this biography deal with various aspects 
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of Father Sullivan’s spiritual life. A great number of incidents are 

recorded ; and many of his sayings, with extracts from his confer- 

ences, are here for our perusal. There is little in them that is 

original or even striking—at least when read in cold print. They 

were lit, however, by the light of his intense sense of God and of 
spiritual things. 

PF ather McGrath’s task was no enviable one. The majority of 
Father Sullivan’s contemporaries are dead, and he left behind very 
few notes to illustrate his spiritual uacivent and development. His 
sermons and addresses have to be reconstructed from jottings 
pencilled on the backs of envelopes. There is no diary to refer to. 
In fact, Father Sullivan shrank from obtruding himself: he was 
desperately anxious that his good works should be placed under the 
most solid and opaque of bushels. I shudder to think what would 
have been his reaction to the idea of such a biography. However 
—in spite of these difficulties—Father McGrath has done his work 
thoroughly and well. From scattered pieces he has woven a very 
competent mosaic. If it is not as full as it might have been, that is 
the fault of Father Sullivan who did his best to make any biography 


of himself an impossible venture. 
j-M. 





4—AMAZING MARTYRS 


UITE recently news arrived that Father Thoonen, the author of 

this missionary volume and a member of St. Joseph’s Society for 
Foreign Missions, was safe and sound—in whatever part of occupied 
Europe he may chance to be. He is a Dutchman and we trust that 
he is helping to stiffen that gallant Dutch resistance to the Nazi 
aggressor. 

Alas that this review will not reach him ! For it is entirely com- 
plimentary. He has written a really fascinating book. And it is 
by no means the conventional story of martyrs—with pious reflec- 
tions to fill in any gaps that might exist between authentic inform- 
ation. Nothing of the kind. Father Thoonen has made a real study 
of the native African background : and he admits that he has 
learnt much from the records of Protestant missionaries that were 
not available at the time of the beatification of these martyrs. His 
book may be considered a scholarly work since he has investigated 
whatever written evidence was available. In addition, he has the 
great advantage of having ‘ * missioned ”’ in the Uganda country 
and of knowing the native language. 

The story of the Uganda mission is remarkable. We speak of the 
Uganda martyrs, but they really belong to one of the four kingdoms 
which- are now included in the Uganda Protectorate. Father 


1 Black Martyrs, by Rev. J. P. Thoonen. Sheed and Ward. Pp. xvii, 302. Price, 
128. 6d. n. 1941. 
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Thoonen gives us some hint of the complications of the native 
language. Apparently everything depends on the prefix. Names of 
countries begin with the prefix Bu-: the°country is therefore 
Buganda. Languages commence with Lu- : persons are known by 
the prefix Mu-; this in the plural becomes Ba-. So you live in 
Buganda ; you speak Luganda: you are a Muganda, and you 
belong to the Baganda. It is necessary to note these complications, 
when reading this account. Otherwise you may be a trifle be. 
wildered. 

Naturally, it is impossible to go far back into the history of the 
Baganda. The author enumerates four religious stages : the worship 
of one God according to the ancient tradition ; then the introduc. 
tion of clan-gods, obviously a deterioration ; the coming of Moslem 
Arabs who introduced their Islamic practices and, unfortunately, 
their own notions of unnatural vice which was to occasion the most 
awkward problem for the Christian neophytes at the court of King 
Mwanga. Finally, there came the Christian missionaries, both 
Catholic and Protestant. 

The famous explorer, Captain Stanley, arrived at the kraal of 
Mutesa, father of the ill-famed Mwanga, on April 5th, 1875. Some 
time afterwards, a letter of his appeared in the London Daily 
Telegraph, and this gave a stimulus to missionary effort. Protestant 
missioners and Catholic White Fathers reached this territory 
about the same time. There was some friction between them, due 
largely to misunderstanding, and the astute native chieftain was 
ready to play one-party against another, and both of them against 
the Moslem traders. In fact, it appears that Mutesa was being 
instructed in three faiths at once—the Catholic, Protestant and 
Islamic ; and he probably died a good pagan, whatever that phrase 
may indicate. He was, however, reasonably tolerant.: and many 
young men from his court circle came to receive instruction in the 
Catholic faith. 

Most of this very readable book is written around a remarkable 
member of the king’s household, whose native name was Mukasa 
Balikuddembe and who may be regarded as the leader of the 
Uganda martyrs. With him were very shortly associated Kaggwa, 
the principal royal drummer, and Kalemba. Under Mutesa 
everything progressed fairly well. He had his regal fits and starts. 
There was one period, after 1883, when the missionaries had to leave 
Uganda territories. The young king Mwanga.began his reign under 
the best of auspices but he very soon degenerated. Demands were 
made on the young Christian court-attendants that they could not 
accept. Persecution broke out : and the’young men were done to 
death ; the Catholic faith was to be stamped out. 

Father Thoonen’s account is a vivid and, at times, an almost 
terrifying one. How profoundly the faith has sunk into these recent 
converts is evidenced from their sufferings. And the proof of the old 
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Christian adage that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church 
was rarely more convincingly demonstrated. To-day there are close 
on 300,000 Catholics among those very peoples who, scarcely more 
than fifty years ago saw this attempt to wipe out the faith. 

Father Thoonen’s work can be highly commended. It offers a 
fascinating story of heroism in surroundings that are remote and, at 
times, almost fantastic. Frequently the English reader finds himself 
overcome by names like Nikodemo Sebwato, Musajja-mukulu 
Sebuggwawo, and it might not be easy for us to address our prayers 
to the Blessed Athanasius Badzekuketta, Anatole Kiriggwajjé and 
Mukasa Kiriwananvu. But, whatever the difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion, they have been declared to be among the Church’s Blessed. 
The Uganda martyrs—to give them their usual name—vwere beati- 
fied by Pope Benedict XV on June 6th, 1920. Among those who 
were present at the beatification were two Uganda Catholics_who 
had escaped—and had not desired to escape—martyrdom. | The 
were Denis Kamyuka and Joseph Nsingisita : ‘‘ again, as on the 
grd of June, 1886 (the date of many of the executions) Denis wept 
at the thought of the crown of martyrdom then so nearly 
his grasp.’ 

This book is most readable and inspiring. May it be read widely ! 
It gives an idea of the wide and universal appeal of Christ’s teaching 
and allows us the consoling thought that, however badly Europe, 
one-time Christendom, may be faring, faith and sacrifice run high 
in non-European lands. 

C.R.L. 





God alone can satisfy the soul ; and all that it can desire it will 
find in Him. The soul finds in Him peace, for He is the Supreme 
Beauty, the Supreme Wisdom, the Supreme Power, the Supreme 
Goodness, an ineffable Good which none can rightly and fully 
appreciate. He alone can comprehend and truly know- Himself. 
He both can and will satisfy the unselfish desires of a soul that wishes 
to throw aside the garments and trappings of the world and to be 
clad and clothed with Him. Shake off your sleepiness for the hour of — 
death approaches nearer and nearer. I would have you use all these 
passing and temporal things as something lent but not really de- 
longing to you. The way to attain this is by detaching your heart 
from them, and this we have to do if we would be sharers in the 
fruits of the blood of Jesus. 


(Saint Catherine of Siena : Letter 331.) 





SHORT NOTICES 
REFERENCE Books 


The Catholic Directory for 1942 (B.O. and W., 7s. 6d. n) 
deserves an even heartier welcome than in more normal years, 
There are the usual features : a calendar, the list of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, throughout the world, including all missionary Prefects 
and Vicars Apostolic. The story of evacuation and war-time change 
is evident in many altered addresses and also in the number of 
priests sent to country districts for the spiritual welfare of evacuated 
children. There is the normal enumeration of Archbishops and 
Bishops in the Church and the customary list of priests in Great 
Britain with their addresses : even here the number of “c/o”s 
reminds us that the clergy, like the laity, are frequently away on 
direct war service. The roll of English-speaking confessors abroad 
has been cut to that which might appear available under present 
circumstances. This means that it is largely confined to South 
America. By some kind of prophetic insight Japan was omitted by 
the editors. 

For England and Wales the Catholic population shows a small 
increase. The figures for marriages are significant. In 1929 their 
number was 18,711 ; in 1934, 22,323 ; in 1938, it had risen to 
30,130 while, in 1939, it was 34,950. 

The total number of Catholics in the British Empire is given 
as 20,435,41g—and in the American possessions, as 35,866,401. 
This makes a round total of fifty-five or fifty-six millions of Catholics 
in those countries which will have a great deal to say in the re-casting 
of the world. May they grow thoroughly conscious of their respon- 
sibilities, for these are very great ! 

The Catholic Who’s Who for 1942 (B.O. and W., 2s. 6d. n.)is 
merely a postscript to the edition of 1941. This was inevitable, 
under to-day’s conditions. There is a calendar at the beginning, 
and the usual list of Papal dignitaries, both clerical and lay, to 
wards the end. Three pages of necrology are included, and some- 
what less than fourteen pages of new members of this biographical 
club. The volume is a useful supplement to that of last year. 

It is the 34th year of The Catholic Diary (B.O. and W., 2s. and 
gs. 6d. n.). The customary features greet us, with one page for 
every day in the year and a carefully chosen quotation at the 
bottom of each page. The quotations are never hackneyed ; they 
derive from moderns like Frs. Steuart and Considine, S.J,, Dom 
Columba Marmion, G. K. Chesterton, and Fr. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P., as well as from Saints Augustine and Francis de Sales. The 
introductory pages appear to have been printed without reference t 
the war. The old Ember days appear in force, with regulations 
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about fasting and abstinence. Their appearance may reflect the 
editor’s optimism. 

And finally, a useful Catholic Almanack (B.O. and W., 4d. n.) 
is available, in catechism format. It provides a neat compendium of 
information, crammed into spare pages and half-pages, in the 
interstices of a full ecclesiastical calendar. Clerical anniversaries, 
the moon’s phases, indulgences and the addresses of various Catholie 
societies are part of the information conveyed. The type is very 
small but it is legible—in a good light. 

For the modest sum of one shilling The Irish Jesuit Directory 
and Year Book (Irish Messenger Office, Dublin) gives us not 
merely an excellent calendar but also a number of admirable 
articles, on subjects of particular interest for the Society of Jesus. Fr. 
Canavan commemorates the fourth centenary of the Society (1940) 
which it has been impossible adequately to celebrate in war-time 
England. There follow accounts of two Jesuit Beati who are shortly 
to be raised to the fullest honours of the Church’s altars. Fr. Burke 
Savage contributes some interesting details about the late eighteenth 
century “‘ suppression ”’ gnd the early nineteenth century “ revival” 
of the Society in Ireland. Names and addresses are given of all 
members of the Irish province, some twenty-five or so of whom are 
stationed in Hong Kong. 


DEVOTIONAL ' 
Fr. Vincent McNabb has published many small books in recent 


years. They have contained jottings from the veteran preacher’s 
note books. This latest volume is no exception. Some Mysteries 
of Jesus Christ (B.O. and W., 2s. 6d. n.) offers us Fr. Vincent’s 
thoughts on the Incarnation, on Christ’s teaching, on His tears and 
temptations. The manner is staccato and scrappy but thramghout 
there is the strong note of devotion to Our Lord. Those familiar 
with the author’s writing, will be glad to have one further example 
of it. 
VERSE 


Captain Jack Gilbey has added a further volume of poetry to his 
previous two. It is a slight volume, with the title of Haven (B.O. 
and W., 3s. 6d. n.) from its introductory poem. The various items 
are religious i in character and have a marked simplicity of manner 
and expression. A few of -them—e.g. “I'll breathe a prayer to 
Mary ” and “‘ O come to me Sweet Saviour ”—might well be set to 
music for they would provide admirable church hymns. Cardinal 
Hinsley, to whom the work is dedicated, contributes a short fore- 
word. “ Simple trust,” the Cardinal tells us “‘ in the loving care of 
Our Lord, of His Blessed Mother and of the Saints breathes through 
these poems.’’ His Eminence’s expressed hope is that this “ little 
book may lead many a soul, wearied and sorrowful, to the source of 
consolation.” 
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MIscELLANEOUS 


Mr. Douglas Woodruff’s weekly column on Talking at Random 
(B.O. and W., 7s. 6d. n.) requires neither introduction nor com. 
mendation. For many a week it has amused and entertained 
Tablet readers. Well, here are some of the columns—gathered 
together in a single book. From page 1 to page 145 the short 
sections tread quickly on one another’s heels, with neither general 
headings nor index to guide the reader. They are a blend of the gay 
and whimsical, of the fanciful and the true. It is fun to turn the 
pages of this volume and to pick out an extract or two, as the title 
encourages us, “ at random.” Culture and wit, to say nothing of 
good common sense, are their distinguishing characteristics. If 
the compliment be not misunderstood, this collection of clever 
snippets makes an admirable bedside book. One extract, printed 
on the dust cover, contains the Gallic phrase grenoutlle de la stoupe, 
Would not crapaud de bénitier be more correct and forcible ? 

Another book in the same genre is Mr. J. B. Morton’s Fool’s 
Paradise (B.O. and W., 7s. 6d. n.), which contains a further selec 
tion of Beachcomber’s daily column in the London Express. How 
Beachcomber keeps up this stream of pleasant nonsense, we do not 
know. In this work he does not reveal this secret but he gives us 
a rich variety of examples. The names of Captain Foulenough and 
Mrs. McGurgle, Eulelia Garstang, Aubyn Spicecraft and Lord 
. Shortcake, and of other egregious characters tell us what to expect 
from this ensemble of nonsense paragraphs. If Mr. Woodruff’s 
volume is whimsical and witty, Mr. Morton takes us gaily into the 
realms of the absurd, and yet for all that, he manages to satirize 
quite cleverly the faults and foibles of our era. Messrs. Burns and 
Oates deserve commendation for publishing these two light and 
wholesome books. But—alas—the cost is considerable. Even in 
war time, seven shillings and sixpence seem rather excessive for 
what are slight volumes and reprints at that. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


The Moral Blitz (Secker and Warburg, 2s. n.) is the business of 
propaganda. Propaganda tries to find the possible lines of cleavage 
within the enemy’s camp, to deepen and accentuate them, and thus 
to shake and break morale. The author of this “ Searchlight 
Book,” Mr. Bernard Causton, had six years of journalistic experience 
in Nazi Germany. He discusses in a straightforward manner the 
reaction of the Catholic Church and the Protestant churches in 
Germany to Nazi measures and pressure. His account, though 
slight, is good. He is quite fair to the position of the Holy Father 
and recognizes the evil effects of a “ liberalized ” Christianity, with 
its avoidance of dogma and definite belief. The gospel of Good 
Works he sees to be fallacious, and indeed it was to Good Works 
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that the Nazis made their strongest appeal. He reminds us that 
propaganda is very like a game of tennis : the ball is served and then 
hotly returned, and there are long rallies. The Germans will twist 
our arguments and then send them back against ourselves. To 
escape this, we have to be more honest about setting our own house 
in order. Mr. Causton has some very good things to say in the 
course of this slender volume. His argument seems, however, at 
times to zig-zag, and it is not always clear. And then, in deploring 
the slackness of the between-war years, he is too critical of the 
Conservatives and the “ Blimps ” (there is an entertaining chapter 
entitled ‘“‘ The Scarlet Blimpernel ”’) and too little aware that one 
of the greatest obstacles to a more energetic foreign policy was 
always the obstinate and muddled opposition of the Labour Party. 


FICTION. 


Lady Peck’s novel with the scriptural title of AGarden Enclosed 
(Faber and Faber: 7s. 6d. n.) begins quite charmingly. It is a 
period story of the Victorian sixties, the atmosphere of which is 
cleverly evoked. The authoress has a real talent for describing 
interiors and the changing face of nature. The. tale centres around 
a country rectory, in which the rector is a dictator of a rigid and 
uncompromising Evangelical kind. His eldest son has been driven 
from home and, during the course of the novel, two of his three 
daughters have a similar experience. His piety is narrow and 
bigoted and he is opposed equally to the new Darwinian science and . 
the “ pretensions ’ of the Catholic Church. With the coming of 
new neighbours to the Manor House the bounds of this “ garden 
enclosed ” are broken down. The characters of the rector’s three 
daughters are sympathetically drawn, and a certain idyllic quality 
clings to the earlier scenes. The first part of the book is.quite suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately, the second portion falls into the category 
of the sentimental and rather obvious. Lights and colours become 
a trifle crude. The hard-hearted father—the self-sacrificing daugh- 
ter—the father converted to a saner outlook by the outspoken words 
of a Cockney girl whom his eldest son had ill-treated—these ele- 
ments are somewhat old-fashioned and almost melodramatic in a 
modern work. One wonders, in any case, why the thoroughly 
unpleasant father is mot shot or smothered early in the book. But, 
with all such shortcomings, the work deserves to be read and 
appreciated—for its charm of description and for the evidently 
sincere and moral spirit that breathes through it. 


| BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Father A. E, Howell, of the White Fathers, has contributed—on 
» hot a few occasions—to these pages. In his Leaves from a White 


Father’s Diary (Samuel Walker: 5.s. n.) he gives us an account 
of his experiences as a missionary in Kenya, Uganda and Tangan- 
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yika, between 1934 and 1938. His account does not cover the 
entire period since he was penalized (or honoured) for part of it 
with a chair of theology in a mission seminary. The diary is vivid 
and snappy. We receive a lively impression of missionary work in 
Africa. Some of his encounters are highly interesting : for instance, 
the meeting with an old man, Denis Kannyouba, now a Knight of 
St. Gregory but—many years ago—one of those who escaped 
martyrdom, and were sorry indeed to escape martyrdom, with 
those Uganda heroes, whose witness to the faith is commemorated 
elsewhere in these pages of reviews. It is a healthy Christian tonic 
to turn from the world-war to the amazing conversions that have 
taken place in “‘ darkest *’ Africa. When the Vicariate of Urundj 
was erected in 1922 there were only 14,000 Christians. Within ten 
years the 14,000 grew to 80,000: from 1932 to 1938 more than 
200,000 baptisms have been administered. That is only one pro 
vince of the White Fathers’ activity in Africa. Elsewhere, in 
Ruanda, 20,000 communions are’ distributed in solemn feast-days, 
To quote from Father Howell, “ I saw a tabernacle a yard square. 
It cannot be used because the carpenter made it too small to holda 
ciborium, which isa sort of mother that feeds eight little ones, from 
which Holy Communion is distributed from four sets of Communion 
rails.” Three weeks are spent in hearing confessions prior to the 
feast. There is indeed much encouraging matter in this brightly- 
written diary. Cardinal Hinsley contributes a foreword, reminiscent 
of his own experiences as a Papal visitor to the African mission field. 
Its opening sentences read as follows: “ As I read these happy 
pages in these dark days of Europe’s misery, I thought of the bright 
places of Africa where the Kingdom of God is extending its mission 
of blessing. The words of the Church’s hymn come to my mind; 
* O blessed vision of Peace.’ If the white races know not the things 
that are for their peace, the black races are given the grace that 
pride has so largely rejected.” 








But we, O Lord, are Thy little flock, do Thou keep possession of 
us. Spread forth Thy wings and let us shelter ourselves beneath 
them. Be Thou our glory. Let us by loved for Thy sake, and let 
Thy word be feared in us. For when Thou art our strength, it 
strength indeed ; and when it is our own, it is all weakness : with 
Thee is ever our Good, it is because we turned away from Thee that 
we were perverted. Let us now return to Thee, O Lord, for with 
Thee liveth without change or failing our supreme Good—which is 


Thyself. (Saint Augustine.) 
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